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Foreword 


On  a  sunny  morning  in  the  fall  of  1984,  while  leafing 
through  the  New  York  Times  at  the  breakfast  table,  I  came 
upon  a  human-interest  story  on  child  care  programs  in  two 
New  York  City  courthouses  that  immediately  provided  me 
with  a  solution  to  a  problem  that  had  begun  to  gnaw  at  my 
conscience  every  day. 

My  court  at  that  time,  the  Roxbury  Distrk:t  Court,  was  the 
local  court  for  \t\e  inner-city  black  community  of  Boston,  a 
community  which  was  rapidly  becoming  engulfed  in  a  sea  of 
drugs  and  drug-related  violence  in  the  midst  of  the  high- 
flying Eighties.  As  the  police  struggled  to  cope  with  wave 
after  wave  of  crime,  for  which  they  were  largely  unprepared, 
the  courthouse,  inevitably,  became  the  stage  for  the  public 
examination  of  the  gritty  details  exposed  in  the  wake  of  the 
enveloping  tide  —  the  murders,  rapes,  and  mayhem  of  an 
endless  stream  of  victims,  the  circumstarx^es  of  each 
rendered  from  the  witness  stand  with  an  authenticity  both 
riveting  and  horritying. 

As  a  judge  assigned  to  hear  evidence  in  such  matters,  I 
had  become  accustomed  to  scanning  the  courtroom  in  the 
midst  of  a  particularly  gruesome  piece  of  testimony,  only  to 
discover,  to  my  horror,  a  child  (or  several)  seated  in  the 
courtroom,  nestled  into  the  corner  of  its  mother's  arm, 
listening  in  rapt  attention  as  a  trembling,  weeping  victim 
described  the  excruciating  details  of  a  rape  or  a  beating,  or 
both.  "Why  is  this  child  here?"  I  would  ask  myself  with 
annoyance.  "And  what,  on  earth,  can  she  be  thinking  of  all 
of  this?" 

Without  resorting  to  studies  or  the  consultation  of 
experts,  I  decided  to  banish  all  children  from  my  courtroom, 
when  I  knew  there  were  cases  to  be  heard  with  potentially 
disturbing  testimony.  It  was  the  instinct  of  the  parent  taking 
over,  pure  and  simple.  Daniel  was  five  at  the  time  and 
Elisabeth  still  in  the  womb,  but  it  was  inconceivable  that  I 
would  allow  them  to  be  subjected  to  such  an  experience; 
how  could  I  allow  another's  child  to  endure  it?  But  where 
could  these  children  go,  now  that  I  had  ordered  them  from 
the  courtroom?  To  the  benches  in  the  crowded  comdor? 
Back  onto  the  mean  streets  with  a  frustrated  parents? 

It  had  begun  to  occur  to  me  —  and  to  trouble  me  —  that 
ordering  them  out  of  the  courtroom  eliminated  the  immedi- 
ate problem,  but  it  was,  at  best,  an  imperfect  solution.  And 
then  I  read  the  morning  paper,  and  I  understood,  in  an 
instant,  what  had  to  be  done. 


It  took  four  years,  from  that  sunny,  fall  morning,  to  open 
the  Roxbury  District  Court  Child  Care  Center.  Four  years  of 
planning.  Four  years  of  pleading.  Four  years  of  convincing 
skeptics  that  it  was  needed,  and  that  it  would  wori<.  Today, 
after  more  than  three  years  of  service  to  the  children  and 
families  of  Roxbury  and  to  the  court,  the  Center  serves  an 
average  of  a  thousand  families  a  year.  Parents  bring  their 
children  to  the  courthouse,  expecting  to  leave  them  at  the 
Center  until  their  business  at  the  court  is  completed,  and 
for  parents  and  children  visiting  the  court  for  the  first  time, 
the  court  officers  and  court  staff  take  pride  in  pointing  out 
where  the  Center  is  located.  Today,  court43ased  child  care 
in  Roxbury  is  no  longer  a  hazy  idea,  but  an  integral  part  of 
the  life  of  the  court  and  the  community. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  Roxbury  Center,  a 
number  of  important  developments  have  occurred.  In  1990, 
Honorable  Arthur  Mason,  then  the  Chief  Administrative 
Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Trial  Court,  authorized 
submission  of  a  proposal  to  the  State  Justice  Institute  for 
funds  to  establish  a  project  of  the  Trial  Court  to  develop 
policy  guidelines  and  plans  for  the  implementation  of  court- 
based  child  care  programs  in  Massachusetts  courts.  In 
1991,  with  support  from  the  State  Justice  Institute,  the 
Massachusetts  Trial  Court  Child  Care  Project  was  estab- 
lished with  Lucy  Hudson  as  Project  Director  and  an  Advisory 
Committee  composed  of  representatives  of  both  the  Trial 
Court  and  the  child  care  community.  Plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  child  care  programs  in  ten  additional  Massachu- 
setts courts  are  now  in  various  stages  of  development  (the 
first  of  these,  sen/ing  courts  in  Springfield,  opened  on 
October  19th),  and  discussions  have  begun  with  the  State 
of  New  York  regarding  a  possible  New  York-Massachusetts 
collaboration  to  export  the  concept  of  court-based  child 
care  to  other  states. 

None  of  this  could  have  been  done,  of  course,  without 
the  support  and  participation  of  hundreds  of  people,  both 
within  the  Massachusetts  court  system  and  outside  of  it, 
who  saw  the  need  and  offered  help.  Their  commitment  has 
made  it  all  possible. 


Hon.  Julian  T.  Houston 

Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts 
October  21. 1992 
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INTRODUCTION 

Court-Based  Child  Care  in  Context 


In  the  United  States,  24-hour  responsibility 
for  children  younger  than  school  age  has 
traditionally  resided  with  their  parents 
and  other  adult  members  of  their  extended 
families.  Frequently  living  nearby,  parents 
counted  on  relatives  for  those  infrequent  cases 
when  they  needed  to  leave  their  children  in 
the  care  of  others. 

In  the  1960s  however,  women  with  young 
children  began  moving  into  the  labor  force  in 
unprecedented  numbers;  between  1950  and  1988 
the  niunber  of  married  women  with  children 
younger  than  six  who  worked  outside  the  home 
increased  from  12  to  57  percent  (Wilier  et  al. 
Reaching  the  Full  Cost  of  Quality  in  Early  Childhood 
Programs,  National  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Young  Children,  1990).  The  increase  in  married 
mothers  in  the  labor  force  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  parallel  increase  in  the  number  of  families 
headed  by  a  single  parent  (usually  the  mother) 
who  must  work  to  avoid  the  only  other  alterna- 
tive, government  welfare  benefits. 

This  shift  has  had  two  effects: 

1.  a  large  demand  for  non-parental  care  of  young 
children,  and 

2.  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  pool  of  relatives  avail- 
able to  care  for  children. 

As  with  state  court  systems  throughout  the 
coimtry,  the  Massachusetts  courts  have  not  been 
immune  to  these  changes.  In  1991,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Trial  Court's  caseload  involved  more 
than  1 14,000  family  or  juvenile  matters.  In  199 1, 
44,260  women  sought  restraining  orders  against 
violent  partners,  an  increase  of  21  percent  in  a 
single  year.  Moreover,  in  1991  the  state  sought 
custody  for  almost  4,000  Massachusetts  children 
(Massachusetts  Trial  Court,  Thirteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Trial  Court  1991,  Office  of 
the  Chief  Administrative  Justice,  1992). 

Under  the  direction  of  some  very  able  leaders, 
the  judiciary  has  takenseveralboldsteps  to  examine 
such  issues.  Coupled  with  legislative  efforts  to 
reform  an  antiquated  court  system  and  intense 
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interest  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  dtizens,  the 
result  has  been  great  support  for  child  care  in 
the  courts  themselves. 


COURTS  LOOK  AT  THEMSELVES 

In  1988,  Massachusetts  state  government 
was  immersed  in  a  major  campaign  to  build  a 
model  child  care  system  for  families  across  the 
state.  The  Conmionwealth,  describing  itself  as  a 
model  employer,  implemented  several  child  care 
initiatives  for  state  employees.  In  this  climate  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  Chapter  203  of 
the  Acts  of  1988.  It  required  all  court  renovation 
to  indude  space  for  child  care  for  children  of 
employees  and/or  litigants  where  a  need  could  be 
demonstrated.  Needs  assessments  were  conducted 
in  all  the  courthouses  slated  for  renovation  or  re- 
building over  the  next  decade. 

In  eight  cases,  drop-in  child  care  for  court 
consumers  was  identified  as  a  priority.  (Employees 
were  asked  about  their  own  child  care  needs,  but 
none  of  the  sites  indicated  enough  interest  to 
justify  the  expense  of  an  on-site  employee  child 
care  center.) 

The  Boston  Bar  Assodation  undertook  an 
extensive  study  of  how  several  workplace  issues 


CHILD  CARE  DEFINITIONS 

EMPLOYEE  CHILD  CARE  -  child  care  provided  by  the  employer 
to  the  children  of  a  company's  employees  on  or  near  the 
premises  of  the  workplace 

COURT-BASED  CHILD  CARE  -  child  care  in  or  adjacent  to  a 
courthouse,  sponsored  by  or  serving  people  who  use  or  work  in 
the  court 

DROP-IN  CHILD  CARE  -  child  care  that  offers  occasional  care; 
it  has  no  regular  arrival  or  departure  times,  and  no  regular 
enrollment  roster 

BACK-UP  CHILD  CARE  -  child  care  that  sen/es  the  children  of 
working  parents  when  the  children's  regular  child  care  an^ange- 
ment  fall  through 
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involving  family  benefits  affected  its  members.  Its 
report  made  substantive  recommendations  in  the 
areas  of  parental  leave,  child  care,  and  flexible 
work  schedules  (The  Boston  Bar  Association  Task 
Force  on  Parenting  and  the  Legal  Profession, 
Parenting  and  the  Legal  Profession;  A  Model  for  the 
Nineties.  Boston  Bar  Association,  1991). 

At  the  end  of  the  eighties,  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  appointed  the  Gender  Bias  Study  Committee 
and  the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  Courts. 
Both  groups  issued  substantive  findings;  the  child 
care  needs  of  both  employees  and  members  of  the 
pubfic  figured  prominently. 

The  Gender  Bias  Study  represented  a  major 
examination  of  gender  bias  in  every  arena 
governing:  the  work  lives  of  court  employees;  the 
experience  lawyers,  litigants,  and  witnesses  had 
when  they  appeared  before  the  court;  and  the 
decisions  rendered  by  the  seven  departments  of 
the  Massachusetts  Trial  Court.  The  study  found 
that  55  percent  of  the  court's  work  force  was 
female,  with  women  dominating  in  Jobs  that  paid 
lower  wages;  women  represented  89  percent  of 
the  court's  clerical  employees.  When  surveyed, 
employees  and  other  professionals  involved  in  the 
daily  f  vmctioning  of  the  cotirts  recognized  the  need 
for  child  care. 

Both  male  and  female  empbyees  believe  that  the 
Trial  Court  should  provide  day-care  facilities  and 
institiite  job-sharing  and  flexible  working  hours 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  employment  and  retention  of 
working  parents  (Hon.  Ruth  I.  Abrams  et  al. 
Gender  Bias  Study,  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
1989,  p.  193). 

People  with  children  are  adversely  affected  by  the 
lack  of  waiting  rooms  and  child-care  facilities  in 
the  courthouses  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  addition, 
insufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  particular 
problems  of  mothers  and  children  in  scheduling 
cases  (Ibid,  p.  162). 

The  Future  of  the  Courts  Commission  charted  a 
course  from  the  court  system  of  1992  to  a  user- 
friendly  and  equitable  system  30  years  hence. 


ALTHOUGH 
EMPLOYEE 
CHILD  CARE 
DOES  NOT 
LEND  ITSELF 
TO  SIMPLE 
SOLUTIONS, 
THE  TRIAL 
COURT  WAS 
CONSIOERINQ 
IT  AT  A  TIME 

WHEN 
EMPLOYER- 
SPONSORED 
CHILD  CARE 

WAS 
BECOMING 
LESSOFA 
NOVELTY. 


When  asked  to  look  ahead  to  the  future  of  the 
Commonwealth 's  justice  system,  among  the  im- 
provements the  pubUc  considered  most  important 
were  evening  and  weekend  court  sessions,  and 
child  care,  in  order  to  make  courts  more  accessible 
and  easier  to  use  (David  Sargent  etal.  Reinventing 
Justice  2022;  Report  of  the  Chief  Justice's 
Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  Courts, 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  1992,  p.  12). 

Family  problems,  particularly  those  involving 
children,  pose  unique  and  urgent  problems  for  the 
justice  system.  Children  arethemost  unrepresented 
constituency  in  the  courts  and  therefore  the  most 
vulnerable...  And  seldom  is  there  any  special 
physical  accommodation  made  for  children  in 
court,  or  for  litigants  with  children  (ibid,  p.  66). 

Among  the  Commission's  recommendations: 
all  courthouses  should  provide  access  to  child-care 
facilities  staffed  by  high-quality  trained  personnel 
(ibid,  p.  68). 

The  blended  voices  of  this  distinguished  chorus 
made  child  care  in  the  courts  a  compelling  issue: 
for  employees  of  the  court  who  would  benefit 
from  the  court's  support  for  their  family 
responsibilities;  and  for  people  who  must  appear 
at  the  courthouse;  with  nowhere  else  to  turn,  their 
need  for  respite  and  the  court's  need  to  function 
smoothly  intersect  in  a  drop-in  child  care  center. 

TWO  CHOICES:  EMPLOYEE  CHILD  CARE 
AND  DROP-IN  CHILD  CARE 

This  manual  and  the  courts  differentiate  be- 
tween child  care  for  employees  and  the  care  pro- 
vided to  members  of  the  public  on  a  drop-in  basis, 
because  they  serve  different  needs  and  different 
children.  Although  employee  child  care  does  not 
lend  itself  to  simple  solutions,  the  Massachusetts 
Trial  Court  was  contemplating  it  at  a  time  in 
history  when  employer- sponsored  child  care  was 
becoming  less  of  a  novelty. 

There  were  far  fewer  models  of  drop-in  care. 
The  cities  of  New  York  City,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Los  Angeles  developed  programs  to  remove 
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children  from  courtrooms  and  courthouse  corri- 
dors; the  New  York  and  Washington  programs 
have  been  in  operation  since  the  early  1970s.  The 
programs  vary  tremendously  in  the  services  of- 
fered, their  size,  funding  sources,  and  affiliations. 

In  1989,  after  fotir  years  of  planning,  the 
Roxbury  District  Court  Child  Care  Center  opened. 
This  was  the  first  court-based  child  care  program 
in  Massachusetts  and  represented  the  commitment 
of  a  broad  range  of  supporters  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  to  provide  high  quality  child 
care  to  the  children  and  substantiave  support  to 
the  parents  who  utilize  the  center's  services.  While 
the  parents'  involvement  with  the  staff  varies,  the 
vigilance  of  the  staff  often  opens  the  door  to 
parenting  skills  training,  and  referrals  to  the  full 
spectrum  of  hiunan  service  agencies  a  family  in 
crisis  might  need. 

DOES  COURT-BASED  CHILD  CARE 
IMPROVE  JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS? 

Initial  research,  conducted  by  Patricia  Hrusa 
Williams,  indicates  that  the  child  care  center  in 
Roxbury  District  Court  has  improved  the 
administration  of  justice  by  offering  child  care 
options.  When  compared  with  two  other  courts, 
comparable  in  size  and  other  demographic 
variables,  but  without  a  child  care  center,  the 
efficiency  of  Roxbury  District  Court  and  its  work 
environment  stood  out 

•  Only  one-fourth  as  many  children  were  present 
in  courtrooms  in  Roxbury  District  Court  as  in 
three  comparable  courtrooms  where  child  care 
was  not  an  option. 

•  Those  district  courts  without  provisions  for 
child  care  were  up  to  twice  as  loud  and  disorderly 
as  compared  to  the  Roxbury  Distrirt  Court. 

Results  from  detailed  observations  in  these 
courtrooms  suggest  that  children's  presence  makes 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  level  of  noise  in 
the  courtroom.  The  most  frequent  disruptions 
caused  by  children  were  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren crying  and  talking. 


The  absence  of  children  from  the  courtroom 
resulted  in  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  court's 
level  of  decorum. 

Remarks  by  court  personnel  Included:  '[the 
court  is]  less  disruptive  all  around'  since  the 
center  opened  and  '[the  provision  of  child  care] 


ONE  CHILD'S  STORY... 

Vicky  is  five,  and  serves  as  the  interpreter  for  her  3-year- 
old  brother,  Sean.  The  family  had  been  to  the  Washington,  D.C. 
Superior  Court  Child  Care  Center  once  before,  when  the 
mother's  boyfriend's  case  was  continued.  A  bright,  pretty  child, 
Vicky  immediately  gravitated  to  the  housekeeping  comer  of  the 
Child  Care  Center.  She  loved  the  play  house  which  was  big 
enough  to  enter,  and  where  she  could  sit  at  a  table  or  talk  on 
the  wall  phone. 

After  the  initial  period  of  exploration,  the  teacher  set  up 
an  art  activity  at  a  table.  She  asked  Vicky  if  her  mother  had 
hung  up  the  beautiful  pictures  she  had  made  the  last  time  she 
was  at  the  center.  Vicky  said,  "no,  she  tore  them  up  and  threw 
them  in  the  wastebasket."  A  little  later  Vicky  told  the  director 
that  sonwtimes  she  would  go  to  sleep  and  wake  up  to  find 
herself  alone  in  her  apartment.  When  another  teacher  joined 
the  children  at  the  table  where  they  were  pasting  and  painting, 
she  noticed  that  Vicky  had  a  deep,  but  healing,  bum  mark  on 
her  hand;  Vicky  said  her  brother  had  held  her  hand  up  to  the 
light  switch.  Having  watched  for  several  hours  as  she  protec- 
tively oversaw  her  small  brother's  activities  and  how  he 
defen'ed  to  her,  the  staff  found  that  answer  a  little  suspect 

Vicky  is  a  child  with  much  potential  whose  environment  is 
going  to  make  her  life  a  struggle;  her  buoyant  manner  contra- 
dicts the  difficult  and  frightening  events  she  has  no  doubt 
already  experienced.  For  many  families,  the  court's  drop-in  child 
care  center  is  their  point  of  entiy  into  the  realm  of  helping 
agencies  that  could  alleviate  some  of  the  more  dire  circunv 
stances  a  child  like  Vicky  faces.  The  crisis  that  brings  the 
family  to  court  offers  a  window  of  opportunity;  these  families 
are  at  a  point  in  their  lives  when  they  may  be  willing  to  imagine 
a  different  way  of  handling  family  problems.  The  child  care 
center  staff  can  be  the  right  voice  speaking  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. If  the  center  can  also  have  a  positive  effect  on  the 
administration  of  justice,  then  it  can  truly  be  said  to  serve  all 
its  masters. 
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makes  the  entire  (judicial)  system  more  accessible, 
relieves  parents  of  stress,  and  lets  us  and  them 
concentrate  on  what  has  to  be  done.'  Even  the 
respondent  who  rated  the  court  environment  as 
adequate  prior  to  the  provision  of  child  care 
commented,  'it  certainly  makes  it  easier  to 
concentrate  vdthout  (the)  disruptive  outbursts  of 
children.' 

Children  in  Roxbury  District  Court  were  far  less 
likely  to  be  exposed  to  potentially  frightening 
images  and  information  than  children  in  courts 
without  a  child  care  center. 

During  two  hours  of  observations  at  the 
Dorchester  District  Court,  eight  children  under  the 
age  of  twelve  were  exposed  to  six  cases  involving 
neighborhood  violence  (assault,  breaking  and 
entering,  etc.),  five  involving  substance  abuse 
(driving  while  intoxicated,  drug  possession  and 
sale),  and  two  domestic  violence  cases  (assault  on 
a  family  member  and  violating  a  restraining  order) . 
In  Roxbury  District  Court,  on  average  fewer  than 
one  child  imder  the  age  of  12  was  exposed  to  the 
fifteen  cases  involving  neighborhood  violence, 
seven  cases  dealing  with  substance  abuse  issues, 
two  sexual  assault  cases,  and  the  one  domestic 
violence  proceeding  that  were  heard  in  two  hours 
of  observations. 

ChUdren  are  present  in  courthouses.  Whether 
they  accompany  a  parent,  a  sibling,  or  a  family 
friend,  they  are  visible  in  corridors,  in  clerks' 


CHILDREN  IN 
ROXBURY 
DISTRICT 
COURT  WERE 

FAR  LESS 
UKELY  TO  BE 
EXPOSED  TO 
POTENTIALLY 
FRIGHTENING 
IMAGES  AND 
INFORMATION 

THAN 
CHILDREN  IN 

COURTS 
WITHOUT  A 
CHILD  CARE 
CENTER. 


offices,  in  waiting  areas,  and  in  courtrooms.  An 
infant  crying,  a  mother  hushing  the  five  year  old 
who  wants  to  know  what  the  man  is  saying  to  his 
daddy,  the  two  year  old  pounding  the  bench  with 
her  feet  because  her  aunt  won't  let  her  go  look  out 
the  window;  courtrooms  across  the  coxmtry  are 
disrupted  by  children  who  are  being  asked  to  sit 
quietly,  behavior  that  we  would  not  expect  from 
children  in  any  other  setting.  Out  in  the  corridors 
there  are  accidents  waiting  to  happen:  toddlers 
exploring  the  uncovered  electrical  outlets, 
preschoolers  climbing  the  railing  that  separates 
the  second  floor  hallway  from  the  atrium 
overlooking  the  main  lobby,  distraught  and 
sometimes  desperate  adults  who  could  take  a 
small  hostage.  Coxart  and  probation  officers,  clerks, 
lawyers,  court  clinic  staff,  are  all  pressed  into 
service  to  ensure  the  children's  safety  and  to 
reduce  the  chaos  caused  by  the  presence  of  children. 
The  children  and  the  courts  themselves  would  be 
best  served  by  having  a  safe,  nurturing  child- 
centered  environment  where  the  children  cotild 
enj  oy  themselves,  away  from  the  adult  business  of 
the  courts. 

Like  many  other  sertors  of  U.S.  society,  the 
court  is  grappling  with  questions  surrouinding  the 
care  and  protection  of  children.  Both  drop-in  and 
employer-sponsored  child  care  represent 
innovative  and  promising  directions  in  the  future 
of  the  administration  of  justice. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


Selecting  A  Courthouse  Child  Care  Team 


I  ecause  the  geography,  mix  of  court  cases, 
population  density,  ethnic  and  cultural 
diversity,  and  size  of  courts  differ,  the 
child  care  needs  for  each  courthouse  will  be  unique. 
For  that  reason  it  is  important  to  pull  together  a 
group  of  concerned  local  citizens  who  reflect  the 
various  constituencies  with  a  stake  in  the  court's 
future 

If  your  court  is  ready  to  consider  offering  court- 
based  child  care,  your  analysis  has  probably  con- 
vinced you  that  such  a  service  would  improve  the 
administration  of  justice,  would  enhance  the  work- 
place, or  both.  Additional  statistical  data  may  be 
necessary  to  persuade  your  colleagues,  potential 
funders,  and  community  residents.  Chapter  Two 
offers  basic  information  on  sources  of  statistical 
data  that  will  clarify  the  child  care  needs  of  court 
employees  and  families  who  bring  children  to  the 
courthouse  when  they  must  transact  legal  busi- 
ness. 

ENGINEERING  SUCCESS 

Finding  energetic,  charismatic  leaders  in  the 
court  structure  to  negotiate  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  implementation  is  your  first  job.  You 
will  find  that  influential  people  fall  into  three 
camps: 

1.  those  who  actively  support  the  child  care  cen- 
ter, and  are  prepared  to  help; 

2.  those  who  are  antagonistic,  for  various  reasons, 
and  may  block  development,  and  finally 

3.  neutral  parties  who  may  eventually  support 
yoiu:  effort. 

Appeal  to  all  three  groups.  Identify  and  neutral- 
ize objections.  Minimize  contact  between  warring 
factions  by  using  the  proponents  who  have  good 
working  relationships  with  the  obstructionists  to 
respond  to  their  objections. 

Once  you  have  developed  a  list  of  members, 
invite  them  to  an  initial  meeting  to  discuss  the 
needs  of  the  courthouse.  At  the  meeting,  share  the 
results  of  the  employee  survey,  ask  them  to  discuss 


SAMPLE  COURTCARE  TEAM 

Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Court  System,  or  his/her  designee 

Presiding  Justices  of  every  court  department  housed  in  the 
building(s)  that  will  utilize  the  child  care  center 

Court  Officer  (bailifO 

Probation  Officer  (Parole  officer) 

Director  of  the  Court  Clinic  serving  that  court 

Clerk  Magistrate(s) 

Representative  of  the  Jury  Commissioner  if  jury  trials  are  held 
in  the  building(s) 

District  Attorney 

Local  Bar  Association 

Mayor's  designee 

United  Way  staff  member 

Chamber  of  Commerce  representative 

Representative  of  the  local  Child  Care  Resource  and  Refen^l 
Agency 


their  experiences,  and,  if  people  seem  willing, 
chart  a  course  for  making  child  care  a  reality  in  the 
courthouse. 

Many  constituencies  must  invest  in  your  efforts 
for  the  project  to  be  successfxil.  The  community  of 
FINDING       local  child  care  providers  is  one  such  constituency. 
LEADERS  IN     Because  the  support  of  the  organized  child  care 
THE  COURT     community  can  be  especially  useful  with  the  many 
STRUCTURE     advocacy  and  professional  organizations  they 
WHO  CAN      dominate,  you  should  incorporate  their  concerns 
NEGOTIATE     as  you  do  your  initial  brainstorming.  Each  com- 
THE         mvmity  has  access  to  a  Child  Care  Resource  and 
DIFFICULTIES    Referral  Agency  (CCR&R)  that  can  provide  basic 
IS  YOUR       information  about  the  types  of  child  care  already 
FIRST  JOB.      operating  in  the  vicinity  of  the  courthouse.  The 
National  Association  of  Child  Care  Resource  and 
Referral  Agencies  can  provide  you  with  the  CCR&R 
closest  to  you. 
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SAMPLE  AGENDA 

I.  Welcome  and  Introductions 

II.  Presentation  of  Survey  Results 

III.  Discussion  of  CourtCare  options 

IV.  Next  steps:  form  a  CourtCare  Team  that  will: 

A.  Research  the  other  local  child  care  options;  evaluate 
survey  results  and  anecdotal  information 

B.  Decide  the  type  of  child  care  to  initiate: 
long-term:  for  employees 

drop-in:  for  the  public 

back-up:  for  employees,  attorneys,  police  officers 

C.  Locate  space 

D.  Fundraise  for  renovation  and  initial  operating  expenses 

E.  Select  a  child  care  provider 


CCR&Rs  are  consultants  with  specialized  infor- 
mation about  child  care  which  they  disseminate  to 
parents,  businesses,  and  government.  They  usu- 
ally receive  funding  from  a  combination  of  public 
and  private  sources.  Like  many  other  consultants, 
they  will  usually  arrange  an  initial  meeting  at  no 
cost;  such  a  meeting  will  cover  basic  information 
about  their  services  and  some  background  infor- 
mation about  child  care.  Ask  the  CCR&R  represen- 
tative to  describe  the  billing  schedule  to  determine 
whether  you  can  continue  to  utilize  their  services. 
Because  many  CCR&Rs  receive  some  government 
funding,  they  may  assist  you  without  payment. 
They,  however,  like  every  other  publicly  funded 
agency,  have  weathered  cutbacks,  so  be  prepared 
to  pay  for  their  services.  Chapter  Six  discusses 
fundraising;  a  small  plaiming  grant  could  enable 
you  to  hire  a  knowledgeable  consultant. 

A  meeting  of  the  CourtCare  Team  might  pro- 
vide a  good  forum  for  the  CCR&R  introductory 
session.  After  the  CCR&R  representative  leaves. 


the  Team  can  discuss  what  they  have  learned,  and 
what  they  will  need  from  the  CCR&R  in  order  to 
imderstand  the  local  child  care  scene.  The  CCRfrR 
can  detail,  for  example,  the  child  care  centers 
located  within  specific  zip  codes.  They  can  gener- 
ate a  list  of  the  program  directors,  mailing  ad- 
dresses and  telephone  numbers. 

There  may  be  enough  child  care  for  your  em- 
ployees within  blocks  of  the  courthouse.  There 
may  be  a  suitable  program  across  the  street  from 
the  court  that  could  convert  a  room  into  a  drop-in 
facility  that  would  allow  you  to  initiate  the  service 
much  more  easily.  Even  if  neither  'maybe'  holds 
true,  you  will  have  ascertained  another  extremely 
valuable  piece  of  information  about  the  need  for 
your  program:  f  unders  will  want  to  know  that  you 
did  this  homework. 

Once  you  have  determined  the  significant  child 
care  providers,  invite  them  to  a  meeting  of  the 
CourtCare  Team  to  comment  on  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  your  proposal.  This  will  also  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  get  to  know  them,  which 
will  be  important  when  you  are  selecting  a  child 
care  provider  to  manage  the  program. 


National  Association  of  Child  Care  Resource 

and  Referral  Agencies  (NACCRRA) 
216  Campus  Drive  SE 
Rochester,  MN  55904 
(507)  287-2220 

NACCRRA  is  a  national  organization  of 
community-based  child  care  resource  and 
referral  agencies  who  are  committed  to 
building  a  diverse,  high  quality  child  care 
system  with  parental  choice  and  equal  access 
for  all  families.  NACCRRA's  mission  is  to 
exercise  national  leadership  to  build  such 
a  system  and  to  pronK>te  the  growth  and 
development  of  quality  resource  and  referral 
services. 


CCR&Rs 

WILL 
USUALLY 
ARRANGE  AN 

INITIAL 
MEETING  AT 
NO  COST  TO 
COVER 
BASICS 
ABOUT  THEIR 
SERVICES 
AND  ABOUT 
CHILD  CARE. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


Determining  Child  Care  Needs 


T 


Ihe  inf  onnation  you  collect  to  build  your 
argument  for  court-based  child  care 
must  refer  to  two  quite  separate  popu- 
lations: court  employees  who  need  child  care 
while  they  work,  and  children  at  the  court- 
house with  adults  who  are  appearing  before  a 
judge,  serving  on  a  jury,  meeting  with  a 
probation  officer,  visiting  a  jailed  relative, 
testifying  in  a  case,  etc  The  data  that  supports 
the  need  for  employee  child  care  is  different  from 
the  data  that  shows  the  need  for  drop-in  care. 


DETERMINING  THE  NEED 
FOR  DROP-IN  CHILD  CARE 

The  planners  must  convince  the  court  adminis- 
trators, the  state's  child  welfare  agency,  private 


funders,  dvic  and  business  leaders,  as  well  as 
courthouse  employees,  that  drop-in  child 
care  is  a  prudent  investment  of  the  court's 
resources.  To  do  that,  a  knowledgeable  dis- 
play of  the  pertinent  facts  will  serve  many 
purposes.  Demographic  data  wUl  argue  for  a 
sufficient  population  from  which  the  court 
will  draw  its  child  care  users.  Data  about 
violence  and  poverty  places  children  at  much 
greater  risk  of  reappearing  in  court  as  defendants 
in  a  few  years.  These  children  are  also  at  increased 
risk  for  every  other  possible  sodal  ill:  teen  preg- 
nancy, delinquency,  school  failure,  drug  addic- 
tion, unemployment,  illiteracy,  and  more. 

Research  inside  the  court  can  supplement  the 
demographic  infomiation  discussed  above.  Three 
kinds  of  data  will  assist  you  in  this  process: 


SOURCES 

INFORMATION 

Children  under  13  years 
Families  headed  by  single  parents 
Teen  pregnancy  rate 
Public  housing  tenants 
Refugees/immigrants 
Linguistic  minorities 
Abused/neglected  children 
Battered  women 

Violent  crime  rate 
AFDC  caseload 
Unemployment  rate 
Incidence  of  hunger/malnutrition 

Summary  information  on  children 


OF  USEFUL  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 

SOURCE 

1990  U.S.  Census  (city-specific  data  is  available) 

1990  U.S.  Census 

Department  of  Public  Health 

city  government,  local  housing  authorities 

U.S.  Census  Bureau 

court  statistics  on  use  of  interpreters,  Department  of  Education 
state  child  welfare  agency 

Domestic  Violence  Unit,  local  police  department;  battered  women's 
shelters 

local  police  department 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Department  of  Public  Health,  local  food  pantries,  local  hospitals 
serving  people  who  do  not  have  health  insurance 

Kids  Count  Data  Book,  published  by  the  Anna  Casey  Foundation, 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  local  United  Way  affiliate 
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STAFF  CHILD  CARE  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

1.  Please  list  the  month  and  year  of  birth  for  each  child  (including  any  children  you  anticipate  in  the  next  three  years): 


Circle  the  birth  dates  for  those  children  currency  in  some  form  ofcNId  care. 

2.  What  are  your  present  child  care  arrangements?  Please  check  off  all  the  types  of  care  you  use. 

child  care  center   "nursery  school   in-home  babysitter   "family  child  care  home  

relative   "before /after  school  center  

3.  What  do  you  pay  per  hour  for  child  care?  Please  specify  the  amount  per  child,  using  the  birth  date  to  identify  the 
child. 

$  /hour  $  /hour  $  /hour  $  /hour  $  /hour  $  /hour 

4.  Please  check  off  the  income  category  that  describes  the  total  inconr^e  for  your  household: 

 0-$15,000   $15,000-$22,000   $22,000-$28.000   $28.000-$35,000 

 $35,000-$40.000   $40,000-$50.000   $50,000-$60.000   $60.000-$75,000   over  $75,000 

5.  In  your  experience,  is  there  an  adequate  supply  of  child  care  within  a  convenient  distance  from  the  Courthouse? 

yes   no   don't  know  

6.  If  a  child  care  center  opened  in  the  courthouse,  would  you  enroll  your  child(ren)? 

yes   no  

7.  Would  you  need  some  fomi  of  tuition  assistance  that  covered  a  portion  of  the  cost? 

yes   no  

8.  If  you  answered  yes  to  #6,  please  indicate  the  schedule  you  would  be  interested  in: 

 ^full-time  (5  days  per  week  for  at  least  six  hours  each  day) 

 part-time:   hours  per  day   number  of  days  each  week 

9.  If  you  answered  yes  to  #6,  please  indicate  the  birth  dates  of  children  for  whom  you  would  require  care 

(list  the  number  of  children  in  each  age  group): 

 planning  a  pregnancy  during  the  next  two  years   infants  (four  weeks  to  15  nwnths) 

 ^toddlers  (15  months  to  2  years,  nine  months)   preschoolers  (2  years,  9  months  to  6  years) 

10.  Rank  the  types  of  child  care  in  order  of  their  importance  to  you  (1  =  the  most  important,  4  =  the  least  important): 

 regular  child  care  during  working  hours 

 in  the  event  that  your  regular  child  care  was  temporarily  unavailable 

 ^for  school-age  children  before  or  after  their  regular  school  day  and/or  durir^  school  vacations 

 ^for  mildly  ill  children? 
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COURT  CONSUMER  CHILD  CARE  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

(Substitute  terminology  appropriate  to  the  courts  in  your  state.) 
Staff  position:   Date  completed:  

1.  In  your  experience,  do  children  disrupt  the  business  of  the  courthouse? 

yes   no  

2.  If  yes,  how  often  do  children  disrupt  court  business  on  a  typical  day?   ^numt)er  of  disruptions 

3.  On  a  typical  day,  how  nnany  children  are  present  in  the  courthouse: 

 infants  (4  weel<s-15  months)   ^toddlers  (15  months-2  years,  9  months) 

 preschoolers  (2  years,  9  months^  years)   school-age  children  from  5-12years   ^teens 

4.  Please  provide  average  numt)ers  for  one  day  about  the  following: 

 the  numt}er  of  children  in  court 

 ^the  numt)er  of  violent  crimes  that  come  before  the  judges 

 ^the  number  of  cases  involving  family  disputes  (divorce,  custody,  etc) 

 ^the  numt)er  of  Juvenile  proceedings  (delinquency,  children  in  need  of  services) 

 ^the  number  of  children  accompanying  adults  in  the  court  clinic 

 ^the  numiaer  of  children  accompanying  adults  for  meetings  with  their  probation  officers 

 ^the  number  of  Jurors  who  fail  to  appear  or  are  excused  because  they  have  no  one  to  care  for  their  children 

 ^the  numt)er  of  defendants,  witnesses,  and  victims  who  fail  to  appear  because  of  child  care  problems 

5.  Rank  the  following  areas  In  tenDS  of  the  likelihood  that  children  will  disrupt  the  business  of  the  court 

(1  =  the  most  disruptions;  9  =  the  fewest  disruptions) 

 arraignments   judge-only  trials   jury  trials   minor  cMI  or  criminal  proceedings 

 major  criminal  trials  (murder,  rape,  aggravated  assault) 

 major  civil  cases  (large  lawsuits,  substantial  property  damage) 

 ^court  corridors/waiting  areas 

 ^clerks'  offices   other  (please  specify):  

6.  Rank  the  court  departments  in  which  the  presence  of  children  Interferes  with  the  business  at  hand 

(1  =  the  most  disruptions;  8  =  the  fewest  disruptions) : 

 Juvenile   Probate  and  Family   Housing   Superior  Court   District  Court 

 other  court:    Probation/Parole 

7.  Are  there  other  types  of  court-related  business  in  which  the  presence  of  children  Inhibits  the  quality  of  the  work  flow? 

yes   no  

Please  check  off  any  of  the  following  areas  where  this  is  true:   ^Court  Clink:   DA  meetings  with  witnesses 

 lawyers'  meetings  with  clients   other  (please  specify):  

8.  Would  a  child  care  center  that  was  available  for  members  of  the  public  with  court  business  Improve: 

 your  wori<  environment   ^the  efficiency  of  court  operations 

Please  use  this  space  to  add  any  other  comments  you  would  like  to  offer  aljout  children  In  your  courthouse: 
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anecdotes:  individual  stories  about  families  who 
appeared  in  the  coiirt  and  how  the  situation 
could  have  been  made  less  tramnatic  for  the 
children.  These  stories  can  be  both  positive  and 
negative.  The  Roxbury  District  Court  Child  Care 
Center  and  the  Roxbury  District  Court,  which  it 
serves,  are  sources  of  information  about  the 
positive  impact  such  a  program  can  have  on  the 
operation  of  a  court 

statistical  data  that  lists  the  volimie  of  business 
conducted  in  the  courthouse,  broken  down  by 
Court  Department. 

the  results  of  a  needs  assessment  circulated  among 
the  court's  employees.  Assessing  the  needs  of 
court  consumers  can  benefit  from  the  input  of 
all  the  court's  employees,  or  it  can  be  personally 
delivered  to  a  small  set  of  people  who  are  most 
likely  to  have  an  overview  of  the  court's  needs 
(judges,  the  clerk  magistrate,  administrators, 
court  officers,  the  director  of  the  court  clinic, 
probation  officers). 


DETERMINING  THE  NEED 
FOR  EMPLOYEE  CHILD  CARE 

The  results  of  a  needs  assessment  distributed  to 
FOR  EVERY     all  employees  deployed  in  the  building(s)  are 
TEN         likely  to  indicate  far  greater  interest  in  on-site 
CHILDREN      child  care  than  would  actually  exist  if  a  center 
WHOSE       opened  for  operation.  Reasons  vary:  people  find 
PAR  ENTS      interim  care  and  decide  not  to  move  their  children 
EXPRESS      when  the  court -based  center  opens,  or  they  find 
INTEREST,      they  caimot  afford  it,  ortheyleavetheircourtjobs, 
ONLY  ONE      or  a  grandparent  retires  and  offers  to  care  for  the 
CHILD  WILL     children  at  home.  Whatever  the  reasons,  it  is 
ENROLL.       crucial  that  the  base  of  support  among  employees 
(as  demonstrated  by  responses  to  the  needs  assess- 
ment) be  broad  enough  to  sustain  the  reductions 
enmnerated  above,  and  still  enable  the  program  to 
reach  full  enrollment  within  the  first  year.  **■ 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


Choosing  A  Child  Care  Provider 


TIhe  CourtCare  Team  should  select  a  child 
care  provider  as  soon  as  the  initial  commit- 
ment has  been  made  to  the  project.  A  well- 
qualified  child  care  provider  can  contribute  to  the 
architectural  and  construction  phase  of  the 
project,  provide  program  supervision,  and  en- 
gage in  private  fundraising  activities  for  start-up 
and  for  program  operation. 

Because  the  needs  of  the  court  may  change 
over  time  it  is  important  to  select  a  child  care 
provider  who  will  be  able  to  periodically  re-assess 
the  needs  of  the  court,  and  modify  the  service 
appropriately. 

For  fundraising  purposes  it  is  critical  that  the 
child  care  provider  be  incorporated  as  a  nonprofit 
501(c)(3)  agency. 

Where  public  funds  are  involved,  a  procedure 
for  an  open  and  competitive  selection  process  will 
probably  be  required.  In  order  to  find  the  best 
possible  child  care  provider,  and  to  allow  for  an 
equitable  selection  process,  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Establish  selection  criteria.  Besides  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Team,  there  will  be  expecta- 
tions attached  to  any  funding  you  receive  that 
must  be  reflected  in  what  you  expect  from  the 
child  care  agency. 

2.  Create  a  written  document  that  lists  expecta- 
tions for  the  child  care  program,  the  questions 
respondents  should  address,  and  a  Proposal  Rat- 
ing Sheet  to  assess  the  relative  merit  of  the  propos- 
als you  receive.  Determine  the  term  for  which  you 
are  seeking  applicants;  specify  the  length  of  the 
term  in  the  Request  for  Proposals  (RFP). 

3.  Select  a  proposal  review  committee,  and  es- 
tablish a  timeline  for  the  selection  process. 

4.  Advertise  your  RFP  in  a  local  newspaper,  in 
the  newsletter  of  any  child  care  organization  op- 
erating locally,  and  by  announcements  maUed  to 
the  largest  child  care  and  children's  services  pro- 
viders in  the  surrounding  communities.  The  an- 
nouncement should  list  the  time  line,  the  date  on 
which  you  will  hold  a  Bidders'  Conference,  and 
the  deadline  for  submitting  a  proposal. 


FOR 
FUNDRAISING 

PURPOSES 
IT  IS  CRITICAL 

THATTYIE 
CHILD  CARE 
PROVIDER  BE 
A  NONPROFIT 

50KC)(3) 

AGENCY. 


5.  Hold  a  Bidders  Conference  for  interested 
agencies  hosted  by  members  of  the  Proposal 
Review  Committee.  The  purpose  of  the  Confer- 
ence is  to  allow  agency  representatives  to  ask 
questions  about  the  RFP  . 

6.  Distribute  copies  of  submitted  proposals  to  all 
members  of  the  Review  Committee,  together 
with  blank  copies  of  the  Proposal  Rating  Sheet. 

Remind  members  of  the  Committee  that  their 
Rating  Sheets  will  become  part  of  the  public  record 
and  that  the  agencies  bidding  for  the  contract  will 
have  the  right  to  a  de-briefing  at  which  they  can 
review  the  individual  Rating  Sheets. 

7.  Hold  one  (or  more)  meeting  (s)  of  the  Proposal 
Review  Committee  to  discuss  the  proposals.  Create 
a  final  rating  sheet  for  each  bidder  which  holds  the 
average  scores,  compiled  from  the  ratings  of  each 
committee  member.  If  there  is  strong  competition 
between  two  or  more  proposals,  obtain  more 
information  to  assist  the  Committee  in  reaching  a 
decision.  You  may  want  to  interview  a  represen- 
tative from  the  organizations  with  the  best  pro- 
posals and  visit  programs  operated  by  the  bidders. 

8.  Enter  into  contract  negotiations  with  the 
provider  you  chose,  using  their  proposal  as  the 
basis  of  the  contract.  Unsuccessful  bidders  may  ask 
why  they  were  not  picked.  Be  prepared  to  hold  de- 
briefing sessions  to  discuss  the  relative  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  applicant's  proposal. 

SELECTION  CRITERIA 

There  are  six  areas  to  consider  when  you  are 
evaluating  the  proposals  submitted  by  interested 
agencies.  The  organization  you  select  should  be 
able  to  convince  you  that  they  can  manage  com- 
petently in  all  six  areas: 

organizational  mission 
administration  and  financial  stability 
serving  the  target  population 
maximizing  resources 
evaluating  their  service  delivery 
folbwing  directions 
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Organizational  Mission 

Their  narrative  should  demonstrate  an  under- 
standing of  the  service  you  are  asking  them  to 
provide.  The  activities  and  operations  they  pro- 
pose should  bring  to  life  the  goals  and  objectives 
you  have  established. 

The  applicant  agency's  mission  should  be  com- 
patible with  the  court's  expectations  for  the  child 
care  program.  If  you  are  expecting  to  serve  the 
children  of  defendants,  witnesses,  and  victims,  an 
agency  whose  mission  is  to  provide  high  quality 
services  for  children  at  risk  would  be  a  good  match. 

The  agency's  philosophy  and  educational  de- 
sign must  address  the  needs  of  the  children  and 
adults  who  will  be  using  the  center.  Their  proposal 
should  affirm  that  their  programming  is  consistent 
with  serving  court  children.  A  program  philoso- 
phy that  almost  exclusively  emphasizes  academic 
learning,  for  example,  will  not  serve  the  needs  of 
families  who  are  in  court  for  some  very  stressful, 
but  short  term,  reasons. 

Administration  and  Financial  Stability 

Select  an  applicant  with  previous  experience. 
They  should  be  able  to  describe  successful  experi- 
ences in  the  start-up  of  a  child  care  center  or  other 
children's  program.  Look  for  evidence  that  they 
opened  the  program  expeditiously  and  economi- 
cally. 

The  administrative  structure  must  be  sufficient 
to  support  the  program.  Seek  a  sophisticated  man- 
agement team  with  the  personnel  and  time  to 
devote  to  the  activities  that  will  support  the  direct 
provision  of  child  care. 

Administrative  practices  must  reflect  sound 
management  principles;  the  agency  needs  to  dem- 
onstrate its  stability  and  integrity  in  handling  fi- 
nancial dealings  and  administration.  You  want  to 
know  that  the  applicant  can  balance  a  budget, 
accurately  predict  expenses,  provide  timely  and 
careful  supervision  of  its  agents,  and  be  held  ac- 
countable for  contractual  arrangements  it  under- 
takes. The  applicants  should  provide  audited 


THE 
AGENCY'S 
PHILOSOPHY 

AND 
EDUCATIONAL 
DESIGN  MUST 
ADDRESS  THE 
NEEDS  OF 

THE 
CHILDREN 
AND  ADULTS 
WHO  WILL  BE 
USING  THE 
CENTER. 


financial  reports  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  Evalua- 
tions offered  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  by  govern- 
ment agencies  or  private  philanthropies  should 
reflect  the  agency's  ability  to  correctly  manage  its 
affairs. 

Personnel  policies  and  practices  should  encour- 
age recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified  staff.  In 
chfld  care,  annual  staff  turnover  runs  at  about  40 
percent.  Because  low  wages  significantly  contrib- 
ute to  the  rate  at  which  child  care  staff  leave  their 
jobs,  you  should  carefully  consider  bidders'  pro- 
posed salary  schedules.  An  organization  that  is 
able  to  hire  and  retain  qualified  staff  shows  evi- 
dence that  it  is  attending  to  a  major  obstade  to  the 
delivery  of  good  chfld  care. 

Hiring  practices  must  reflect  the  radal,  cultural 
and  linguistic  composition  of  the  geographic  area. 
It  is  critical  that  the  families  who  find  themselves 
in  the  center  do  not  feel  isolated  because  of  their 
race,  culture,  or  language.  The  successful  appli- 
cant should  take  very  seriously  its  obligation  to 
provide  a  diverse  work  force  at  aU  levels  of  the 
organization. 

Serving  the  Target  Population 

The  applicant  shoifld  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  they  imderstand  who  will  be  using  the  chfld 
care  program.  They  shoifld  be  able  to  describe  the 
types  of  support  services  (or  referrals)  they  wiU 
offer  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  target  popiflation.  If 
they  wfll  be  serving  a  low  income  community  in 
which  any  of  the  cases  that  come  before  the  court 
involve  domestic  violence,  they  shoifld  have  ex- 
perience in  the  areas  of  chfld  abuse,  famfly  sup- 
port, substance  abuse,  and  other  related  services. 
They  should  know  how  to  find  battered  women's 
shelters  that  accept  chfldren.  Head  Start  programs 
for  ongoing  famfly-centered  chfld  care,  and  early 
Intervention  programs  for  substance  abusing  moth- 
ers and  chfldren. 

Maximizing  Resources 

The  applicant  must  be  able  to  utilize  commu- 
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nity  resources  and/or  sources  of  revenue.  Their 
ability  to  tap  funding  streams  will  maximize  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  service  provided.  Ask 
the  applicants  to  provide  letters  of  support  from 
agencies  with  whom  they  have  worked  closely. 
These  letters  should  reflect  affiliations  that  are 
relevant  to  your  program  and  demonstrate  an 
ability  to  work  successfully  with  appropriate  com- 
munity resources. 

The  applicant  must  demonstrate  that  they  have 
successfully  pursued  multiple  sources  of  revenue, 
both  in  the  private  and  government  funding  realms. 

Applicants  must  document  their  experience 
working  with  public  funding  agencies,  and  their 
success  in  fundraising. 

Evaluating  their  Service  Delivery 

The  agency  should  propose  a  credible  plan  for 
ongoing  evaluation,  including  appropriate  mecha- 
nisms for  sharing  information  with  the  CourtCare 
Team  on  a  regiilar  basis.  The  applicant's  internal 
monitoring  and  evaluation  processes  should  be 
comprehensive,  realistic,  and  utilized  to  improve 
program  quality  and  effectiveness. 

Following  directions 

Is  the  proposal  easy  to  read? 

Is  it  responsive  to  the  directions  you  gave? 

If  the  applicant  cannot  comply  with  the  rules 
established  for  submitting  a  proposal,  it  raises 
serious  questions  about  their  ability  to  compre- 
hend written  material,  to  take  seriously  instruc- 
tions given  to  them  by  you,  and  to  offer  appropriate 
information  when  you  request  it  in  the  future. 

Their  proposal  should  be  well  written  and  easy 
to  read.  They  will  be  responsible  for  generating  the 
substance  of  any  fundraising  applications  you 
make  for  the  child  care  center  and  their  fundraising 
proposals  will  not  receive  serious  consideration  if 
they  are  not  well  written.  If  they  have  provided 
strong  evidence  of  their  capability  to  manage  the 
court's  child  care  program  in  every  other  capacity. 


you  should  evaluate  your  ability  to  offer  technical 
assistance  with  the  written  portions  of  their 
fundraising  efforts. 

Once  you  have  selected  a  child  care  provider  to 
manage  the  opening  and  operating  of  the  center, 
include  the  agency  in  your  CourtCare  Team.  They 
are  your  best  source  of  information  about  child 
growth  and  development,  licensing  requirements, 
center  design,  staffing,  and  a  myriad  of  other  knowl- 
edge specific  to  early  childhood  education.  »^ 


RFP  QUESTIONS 

1.  Please  describe  your  agency's  philosophy  and  educational 
design  as  they  relate  to  the  requirements  specified  in  the  RFP. 

2.  What  resources  do  you  bring  to  the  project  that  qualify  your 
agency  to  cany  out  the  sen/ices  specified  in  the  RFP? 

3.  How  would  your  agency  comply  with  the  specified  evaluation 
criteria? 

4.  Describe  the  agency's  experience  serving  the  children  and 
families  defined  as  the  target  population.  If  your  agency  has 
experience  offering  family  support,  substance  abuse,  or  other 
related  sen/ices,  please  detail  the  programs/services  here. 
Describe  the  value  such  expertise  would  have  to  your  delivery 
of  child  care  in  the  courthouse  child  care  center. 

5.  If  the  agency  has  been  involved  in  the  start-up  of  a  child 
care  center,  please  describe.  If  not,  please  detail  relevant 
experience  that  speaks  to  your  abilify  to  operationalize  the 
center  expeditiously  and  economically. 

6.  Describe  the  agency's  fiscal,  administrative,  and  staffing 
structure.  Include  information  that  will  allow  the  RFP  Review 
Committee  to  evaluate  the  stability  and  integrity  of  the 
agency's  fiscal  and  administrative  policies. 

7.  What  changes  in  agency  policy  and  procedures  would  be 
required  so  that  you  could  comply  with  the  requirements 
specified  in  the  RFP? 

8.  Describe  the  agency's  experience  wori<ing  with  public 
funding  agencies. 

9.  Descrit)e  the  agency's  experience  and  success  in 
fundraising.  How  would  the  agency  go  about  soliciting  private 
contributions  for  the  court's  child  care  center? 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


Setting  Up  A  Child  Care  Program 


In  planning  for  the  child  care  program  your 
court  will  house,  bear  in  mind  one  extremely 
important  caution.  Regular  employee  child 
care  is  NOT  compatible  with  back-up  or  drop-in 
child  care.  Children  who  spend  the  bulk  of  every 
working  day  in  a  center  would  suffer  from  being  in 
a  program  where  some  percentage  of  the  children 
disappeared  after  one  day  or  a  few  hours.  It  is 
possible  to  open  and  operate  both  drop-in  and 
employer-sponsored  child  care  programs  simulta- 
neously. Certain  economies  of  scale  will  apply, 
leading  to  some  savings  over  the  years.  Most 
notably,  one  director  can  administer  both  pro- 
grams. However,  the  two  types  of  care  are  not 
interchangeable  and  must  be  provided  in  separate 
physical  quarters. 

Before  the  first  child  walks  into  your  center, 
you  will  devote  much  thought — and  money — to 
the  creation  of  the  environment.  You  will  need  to 
consult  an  architect  familiar  writh  child  care  to 
draw  up  plans  for  the  center,  and  to  deal  with  the 
building  inspectors.  As  you  design  the  center, 
remember  that  the  patrons  may  change  over  time; 
do  not  plan  a  rigidly  circumscribed  configuration 
of  rooms  that  will  prohibit  changing  utilization  of 
the  space.  Once  you  have  agreed  on  a  design,  you 
will  need  to  hire  a  general  contractor  to  oversee 
the  work  of  the  plumber,  carpenter,  cabinet  maker, 
and  electrician,  and  to  secure  building  permits.  If 
the  center  is  to  be  built  on  publidy-owned  prop- 
erty, you  will  probably  need  to  selert  a  contractor 
in  the  same  way  you  selected  a  child  care  provider 
(described  In  Chapter  Three).  The  state  agency 
that  licenses  child  care  should  be  brought  in  very 
early  in  the  plaimlng  stages;  the  licensor  can  assist 
you  in  appropriate,  safe  design,  and  help  to  avoid 
expensive  changes  later  on.  To  attract  financial 
support  for  the  projert  you  will  need  estimates  of 
the  cost*  fundraising  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Chap- 
ter Six. 
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COMPLYING  WITH  REGULATIONS 

Each  state  has  a  government  agency  that  regu- 
lates child  care  centers.  (A  list  of  these  agencies  can 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. )  The  rules  for  child  care 
licensing  vary  tremendously  from  state  to  state.  In 
some  states,  for  example,  drop-in  child  care  in  the 
courts  is  exempt  from  licensing. 

APPROPRIATE  PHYSICAL  DESIGN 

When  looking  for  a  space,  consider  some 
critical  features: 

How  much  space  do  you  need?  Consult  the 
needs  assessment  (Chapter  Two)  and  the  regula- 
tions that  specify  the  nimiber  of  square  feet  re- 


AMERICANS  WITH  DISABIUTIES  ACT 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA)  has  been  called 
the  most  sweeping  civil  rights  legislation  passed  since  the 
1960s.  It  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  disability  in 
many  areas  of  life,  including  access  to  public  buildings.  The 
ADA  will  have  an  impact  on  the  construction/renovation  of  your 
center,  since  as  public  buildings,  courthouses  will  be  required 
to  comply  with  the  ADA.  Your  state  court  administration  should 
be  able  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  fit  the  center  into 
the  court's  plans  for  ADA  compliance.  The  Civil  Rights  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  the  government  agency  charged 
with  enforcing  the  ADA,  and  can  be  reached  at  (202)  514-0301 
or,  for  TTY  telephone  communication,  at  (202)  5140381.  The 
child  care  licensor  can  also  provide  information  related  to  the 
ADA. 

As  you  consider  your  responsibilities  in  complying  with  the 
ADA,  think  about  the  following  questions: 

Can  a  wheelchair  fit  through  all  the  doors? 

Are  there  play  areas  within  the  center  where  a  child  in  a 
wheelchair  can  sit  at  the  same  height  as  other  children? 

Where  is  the  wheelchair  accessible  t>athroom? 

How  high  are  the  drinking  fountains? 

Are  signs  directing  the  public  displayed  in  prominent  places 
throughout  the  building? 
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quired  for  each  child.  Calculatliig  one  hundred 
square  feet  for  each  child  would  permit  ten  chil- 
dren In  a  center  of  1,000  square  feet,  and  15 
children  In  a  center  of  1,500  square  feet 

Running  water  Is  a  prerequisite  for  diaper  chang- 
ing and  other  toileting  functions,  for  adult  hand 
washing,  for  even  the  simplest  food  preparation, 
and  for  running  a  washing  machine. 

Is  there  natural  lighting?  The  center  will  feel 
much  more  hospitable  if  the  children  can  see  the 
outside.  This  is  particularly  important  for  children 
in  the  drop-in  center.  Except  in  very  special  cir- 
cumstances, outside  play  time  may  not  be  a  com- 
ponent of  drop-in  care  because  of  security  Issues. 

Does  the  space  provide  natural  opportunities 
for  security?  A  center  in  which  the  reception  area 
and  the  director's  office  require  visitors  to  walk 
through  the  child  care  space  will  not  provide  the 
necessary  separation  that  protect  children  from 
adults  who  might  do  them  harm. 

Are  there  opportunities  for  staff  to  take  breaks 
away  from  the  child  care  area?  Staff  need  privacy 
for  themselves  during  breaks,  and  secure  storage 
for  their  belongings  while  they  are  working. 

How  dose  is  the  center  to  the  court  departments 
that  provide  the  most  business  for  the  center? 
While  you  may  decide  that  you  do  not  want  the 
child  care  center  In  the  middle  of  a  very  busy 
corridor,  you  need  to  consider  the  proximity  of  the 
center  to  the  rest  of  the  court  departments. 

What  will  be  the  long-term  need  for  child  care? 
If  you  project  a  need  for  additional  space  in  five 
years  because  a  new  courthouse  is  being  built  next 
door,  or  the  aging  court  employees  are  being 
replaced  by  young  adults  who  are  likely  to  need 
employee  child  care  in  a  few  years,  set  aside  a 
larger  space  than  the  immediate  need  would  war- 
rant. 


IF  YOU 
PROJECT  A 
NEED  FOR 
ADDITIONAL 

SPACE  IN 
nVE  YEARS, 
SET  ASIDE 
A  LARGER 

SPACE 
THAN  THE 
IMMEDIATE 
NEED  WOULD 
WARRANT. 


THE  COST  OF  START-UP 

Construction  costs  vary  widely  across  the  United 
States.  In  Massachusetts,  construction  costs  aver- 
age $150  per  square  foot  for  new  construction, 
and  $75  for  renovation  of  an  existing  structure. 
The  1,500  square  foot  center  that  will  serve  fifteen 
children,  will  cost  $22 5,000  to  build,  and  $  1 1 2, 500 
to  renovate.  Using  the  Massachusetts  cost  esti- 
mate, there  is  still  the  possibility  of  widely  diver- 
gent costs,  depending  on  how  elaborate  the  design, 
the  accessibility  of  plumbing  lines,  and  the  quality 
of  the  selected  floor,  celling,  lighting,  fixtures,  and 
wall  coverings. 

THE  COST  OF  DAY-TO-DAY  OPERATIONS 

The  most  expensive  budget  items  in  child  care 
are  employee  wages  and  benefits,  accounting  for 
76  percent  —  or  more  —  of  an  average  center's 
total  operating  budget.  Because  salaries  In  this 
industry  are  so  depressed  (the  national  average  is 
under  $11,000  for  a  full-time,  year-round  job), 
you  may  be  tempted  to  underestimate  the  center's 
budget  by  offering  low  wages.  Don't  do  It.  Low 
wages  have  been  correlated  with  poor  quality  and 
high  turnover.  If  you  want  to  offer  families  excel- 
lent services,  and  certainly  if  you  want  to  present 
a  strong  proposal  to  philanthropists,  pay  the  center's 
employees  a  respectable  wage. 

Annual  program  budget 

There  are  two  main  budgeting  categories:  those 
that  relate  directly  to  the  cost  of  delivering  services 
to  families,  and  those  that  Indirectly  contribute  to 
the  delivery  of  the  service  such  as  administrative 
overhead  and  occupancy  expenses. 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  COURTHOUSE  CHILD  CARE  CENTER 
ANNUAL  PROGRAM  BUDGET  (1993)  SERVING  12  CHILDREN 


/.  Direct  Care/Proffam  Support  Staff 

Day  Care  Director  (1  FTE)  $35,000 

Master's  degree  in  Early  Childhood  Education, 
Social  Work,  or  a  related  field 

3  years  experience  in  related  setting 

Day  Care  Lead  Teacher  (1  FTE)  $24,000 

Bachelor's  degree  in  Early  Childhood  Education, 
Social    Work,  or  related  field 

3  years  experience  with  young  children;  6  months  of 
which  must  be  with  children  between  6  and  12 

Day  Care  Teacher  (1  FTE)  $16,000 
Associate's  degree  in  Early  Childhood  Education 
1  year's  experience  with  young  children 

Total  salaries  (3  PTEs)  $75,000 

Payroll  taxes  (10.7%)  $8,025 

Fringe  benefits  (13.4%)  $10,050 

Substitute  teachers  $2,300 

TOTAL  DIRECT  CARE  $95,375 

2.  Other  Direct  Care/Program  Support 

Staff  training  $500 

Staff  mileage/travel  $165 
$.22/mile  for  750  miles 

Meals  $3,000 
$1.00/day/12  children/250  days 


Program  supplies  &  nfiaterlals 
cleaning  supplies  and  diapers 
First  Aid  Kit 
educational  supplies 
office  supplies  and  materials 

TOTAL  OTHER  DIRECT  CARE 


$4,250 
$2,700 
$50 
$1,500 
$500 

$10,715 


3.  Occupancy:  (assume*  rent  Is  donated) 

Facility  operations,  maintenance,  and  fumishings: 
utilities 
housekeeping 
routine  maintenance 
laundry 

general  liability  insurance 
TOTAL  OCCUPANCY  $5,592 

4.  Administrative  Overhead 

(maximum  rate  allowed  by  DepL  of  Social  Services  =  14.35%) 

Program  support 
telephone 

ads  &  recruitment 

printing  and  copying 

professional  insurance 

licensing  fees 

Total 


Agency  Administrative  Support  Allocation 
PROGRAM  TOTAL 


$480 
$250 
$1,000 
$2,000 
$400 

$4,630 

$14,923 

$123,543 
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ANALYZING  THE  OPERATING  BUDGET 

1.  DIRECT  CARE  STAFF 

Licensing  regulations  require  certain  staffing  in 
programs  serving  young  children.  Separate  rules 
will  apply  to  children  at  various  ages.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, for  example,  a  teacher  working  with 
infants  can  care  for  no  more  than  three  by  her/ 
himselt'  if  there  are  two  teachers,  there  can  be  up 
to  seven  babies  in  the  group.  Massachusetts  regu- 
lations have  been  described  as  some  of  the  best  in 
the  nation.  The  Office  for  Children,  which  regu- 
lates child  care,  requires  the  following  ratios  and 
group  sizes. 

MAXIMUM 

AGE  GROUP  RATIO  GROUP  SIZE 


infant 

(dwktolS  mo.) 

toddler 

(15  mo  to  2  yr.  9  mo) 


1  adult/3  babies 
1  adult/4  toddlers 


preschooler        1  adult/iO  children 

(2.9yrto4yr,  9  mo) 

school-age  1  adult/13  children 
(k  'mdergarten  to  13  yr) 


7 
9 

20 
none 


Special  note:  Children  who  are  spending  a  few 
hours,  or  a  few  days,  in  a  place  that  is  imfamillar 
to  them  will  have  difficulty  saying  good  by  to  their 
parents.  They  will  be  leery  of  the  strange  adults 
who  are  trying  to  interact  with  them.  They  will  be 
worried  about  where  their  parents  have  gone,  and 
when  — and  if —  mom  or  dad  will  be  returning  for 
them.  They  will  mirror  any  stress  their  parents 
may  have  exhibited  on  the  way  to  the  courthouse. 
Because  drop-in  child  care  involves  much  more 
stress  for  the  children  than  accustomed  surround- 
ings would,  staffing  levels  and  group  sizes  should 
facilitate  individual  attention. 

STAFF  QUALIFICATIONS.  Set  Job  require- 
ments that  will  allow  the  program  to  achieve  its 
full  potential.  Seek  the  following  qualifications: 

Child  Care  Director  -Master's  degree  in  Early 
Childhood  Education,  Social  Work,  or  a  related 


field;  3  years  experience  in  a  related  setting;  and 
college-level  course  work  in  child  growth  and 
development,  early  childhood  curriculum  that 
speaks  to  the  needs  of  children  from  birth  through 
age  12,  and  child  care  administration; 

Child  Care  Lead  Teacher  -  Bachelor's  degree 
SET  JOB       ^  Early  Childhood  Education,  Sodal  Work,  or 
REQUIRE-      related  field;  3  years  experience  with  young  chil- 
MENTS  THAT    d^cn,  6  months  of  which  must  be  with  children 
WILL  ALLOW     between  the  ages  of  6  and  12;  and  college-level 
1HE  course  work  in  child  growth  and  development  and 

PROGRAM  TO  ^^^Y  childhood  curriculum  that  speaks  to  the 
ACHIEVE  rrs     needs  of  children  from  birth  through  age  12; 

FULL  Child  Care  Teacher  -  Associate's  degree  in 

POTENTIAL.     Early  Childhood  Education;  1  year's  experience 
with  young  children. 

All  staff  should  have  experience  working  with 
children  comparable  in  age  to  the  children  they 
will  be  working  with  in  the  court  center. 

STAFF  SALARIES.  Offer  salaries  that  will 
provide  an  inducement  for  well-qualified  teachers 
to  work  in  your  center.  As  you  determine  the 
salary  range,  consider  the  salaries  earned  by  people 
already  in  the  court  system  doing  comparable 
work.  The  child  care  director  is  the  manager  of  a 
department,  and  an  important  contributor  to  the 
court's  user  friendliness.  To  some  extent,  staff 
salaries  and  benefits  will  be  determined  by  the 
child  care  agency  that  manages  the  program.  If 
their  staff  is  unionized,  the  salaries  and  benefits 
will  be  a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the  pro- 
vider and  the  union. 

2.  OTHER  DIRECT  CARE/PROGRAM 
SUPPORT 

SuppUes,  food,  staff  training,  and  travel  are  un- 
der the  heading  of  Direct  Care/Program  support. 

Meals  and  snacks  can  be  provided  by  the 
parents  when  the  children  attend  regularly.  The 
CourtCare  Team  can  decide  to  offer  meals  and/or 
snacks  as  part  of  the  service. 

For  a  good  drop-in  program,  food  will  be  a 
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valuable  part  of  the  service  the  center  provides. 
Aside  from  providing  possibly  much  needed  physi- 
cal nourishment,  the  sharing  of  food  creates  a 
positive  bond.  It  is  a  very  real  way  the  center  staff 
can  take  care  of  the  children.  The  food  can  be  very 
simple  (cereal,  juice  and  toast  for  breakfast;  pea- 
nut butter  and  jelly  sandwiches  for  lunch;  and 
graham  crackers  and  milk  for  snack),  and  there- 
fore reasonably  inexpensive,  as  long  as  it  is  nutri- 
tious and  good  to  eat. 

Educational  supplies  are  the  tangible  com- 
ponent of  the  curriculima.  Consumables  like  con- 
struction paper,  crayons,  and  finger  paints  must  be 
purchased  regularly;  other  more  costly  educa- 
tional materials,  like  puzzles,  blocks,  and  dolls  will 
wear  out  gradually  over  a  period  of  years.  After  the 
initial  purchasing  is  completed,  such  materials  will 
remain  in  use  for  a  year  or  more.  Regular  vigilance 
will  be  needed  to  determine  when  to  stop  repair- 
ing the  most  popular  doll,  riding  toy,  or  book  and 
to  find  a  suitable  replacement. 

Cleaning  supplies  will  allow  center  staff  to 
disinfect  and  dean  surfaces,  floors,  dishes,  toys, 
bedding,  and  dress-up  clothes.  The  diapering  area 
will  need  a  disinfectant,  disposable  wipes,  sterile 
gloves,  paper  changing  table  covers,  and  dispos- 
able diapers  in  a  variety  of  sizes. 

The  licensing  agency  for  your  state  will  require 
certain  supplies  for  a  First  Aid  Kit;  a  list  shovdd 
be  available  from  your  licensor. 

Staff  training  and  travel  are  Important  com- 
ponents of  the  professional  development  you  want 
the  staff  to  pursue.  Training  opportimities  will 
include  conferences  and  workshops  that  are  of- 
fered by  child  care  organizations  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Education  of  Young 
Children  and  its  local  affiliates.  The  Boston  affili- 
ate, for  example,  sponsors  an  annual  conference 
that  attracts  500  child  care  teachers  from  the 
metropolitan  area.  Every  part  of  the  country  will 
have  professional  organizations  that  center  staff 
can  join.  Membership  will  connect  them  with 
other  professionals  who  can  enhance  their  profes- 
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sional  development  while  it  advertises  the  valu- 
able work  of  the  court's  center.  In  order  to  give  the 
center's  staff  the  incentive  to  participate  in  these 
ongoing  training  resources,  a  small  budget  for 
training,  and  for  travel  to  important  work-related 
events,  will  assist  them. 

3.  OCCUPANCY 

The  physical  space  in  which  the  child  care 
center  resides  will  need  to  be  daimed  in  some  way, 
whether  as  an  in-kind  donation  that  the  court 
makes  or  as  a  rental  agreement  between  the  child 
care  provider  and  a  commercial  building  owner. 
Individual  circumstances  will  dictate  the  precise 
arrangements  in  each  of  the  following  areas. 

Rent  and  utilities  will  indude  the  cost  of 
heat,  hot  water,  electridty,  telephones. 

Housekeeping  that  involves  vacuuming,  floor 
waxing,  dusting,  and  window  deaning  must  be 
dearly  described  in  someone's  duties.  Does  the 
court  assign  a  custodian  to  the  child  care  center? 
Is  this  the  responsibility  of  the  child  care  provider? 
Ascertain  the  responsibility  of  the  teaching  staff 
for  major  housekeeping  projects;  balance  that 
against  the  other  strenuous  demands  made  on 
their  time  and  energy. 

Routine  maintenance  and  repair  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  whoever  leases  the  space  to  the 
center.  A  broken  window,  an  electrical  short,  or  a 
sealed  ceiling  vent  should  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion from  the  building  management.  The  service 
must  occur  when  children  are  not  present  in  the 
center;  flexible  work  schedules  may  be  needed  to 
allow  the  maintenance  staff  access  during  the 
early  morning,  evening,  or  night. 

Laundry  facilities  will  be  used  for  sheets, 
blankets,  toys,  and  dothing.  The  size  of  the  washer 
and  dryer  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  size  of  the 
program;  bear  in  mind  any  long-tenn  plans  for 
additional  programs  when  choosing  laundry  fa- 
cilities. 

General  liability  insurance  protects  you  if. 
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for  example,  someone  slips  and  falls  in  the  center. 
The  cost  will  vary  from  state  to  state.  If  the  center 
will  be  housed  in  the  courthouse,  contaa  the 
insurance  carrier  to  determine  if  any  changes  must 
be  made  to  the  poUcy  to  accommodate  the  addi- 
tional program.  Professional  liability  insurance, 
discussed  later,  covers  the  child  care  provider  in 
case  families  bring  suit  against  them  for  inappro- 
priate care  of  their  children. 

4.  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT 

Agency  overhead  supports  central  office 
functions  as  they  relate  to  the  delivery  of  the 
court's  program:  time  spent  vmting  funding  pro- 
posals, meeting  with  architects  and  contractors, 
getting  the  program  Ucensed,  and  other  vital  con- 
sumers of  time  that  are  not  captured  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  budget.  Many  state  agencies  apply  a 
formula  that  dictates  the  maximum  amount  a 
private  contractor  can  charge  under  this  item. 

Program  support  encompasses  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  directly  related  to  the  court's 
child  care  center. 

Tekphone  service  can  be  provided  by  adding  the 
center  to  the  court's  telephone  system.  The 
CourtCare  Team  should  decide  whether  the  court 
wall  cover  the  telephone  bill. 

Staff  recruitment  will  require  newspaper  adver- 
tising and  the  attendant  costs. 

Printing  and  reproduction  will  be  required  to 
publicize  the  program,  to  create  copies  of  forms 
used  in  the  operation  of  the  center,  and  for  creat- 
ing a  record  of  the  center's  correspondence. 

Professional  insurance  covers  the  agency's  liabil- 
ity as  it  relates  to  the  appropriate  care  of  children. 
This  insurance  has  received  much  controversy 
since  the  wide  publicity  about  centers  involved  in 
sexual  abuse  scandals.  For  a  while  the  insurance 
was  not  available,  and  after  it  became  available 
again,  albeit  extremely  expensive,  did  not  cover 
programs  against  charges  of  abuse. 

Licensing  fees  will  range  from  state  to  state. 
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PROGRAM  INCOME 

Setting  Tuition  Rates 

People  often  assume  that  employer- sponsored 
child  care  is  free.  This  is  rarely  true.  Employers 
may  subsidize  only  start-up  costs  and  expect  the 
child  care  center  to  support  itself  with  parent  fees 
after  the  space  is  opened.  As  the  CourtCare  Team 
considers  its  employee  child  care  program,  take  a 
realistic  look  at  the  operating  budget — something 
quite  distinct  from  the  start-up  budget  —  and 
divide  that  total  by  the  nvmiber  of  children  you 
expect  to  serve  in  the  center.  Because  the  center 
will  not  usually  be  at  capacity,  the  budget  should 
assume  90  percent  enrollment,  not  100  percent.  If 
you  expect  to  serve  18  children  with  a  budget  of 
$  1 23, 54 3,  you  will  be  expecting  the  family  of  each 
child  to  pay  $6,864  for  a  year  of  care.  Forjudges 
and  other  well  compensated  staff,  this  does  not 
present  a  barrier,  but  for  entry  level  clerks  $6,864 
could  represent  half  their  take  home  pay.  This  will 
create  inequitable  access  to  the  center  and  ill  will 
among  staff. 

If  you  are  committed  to  providing  child  care  for 
employees,  you  can  find  ways  around  this  prob- 
lem: 

Pees  can  be  structured  so  that  parents  earning 
more  subsidize  care  for  the  children  of  poorer 
parents  (called  a  sliding  fee  scale). 

The  court  system  can  underwrite  a  percentage  of  the 
center's  operating  budget  and  therefore  lower  the 
fees  for  all  families,  or  provide  scholarships  for 
those  with  lower  income. 

The  union  representing  employees  can  agree  to  con- 
tribute to  the  center  so  its  members  can  receive  lower 
cost  care  for  their  children. 

The  CourtCare  Team  may  fundraise  to  support  a 
scholarship  fund. 

A  special  philanthropy  might  be  willing  to  set 
up  a  scholarship  fund. 

In-kind  donations  can  reduce  some  program  costs. 
such  as  donations  of  space,  personnel,  or  supplies. 
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The  state  agency  which  subsidizes  child  care  for 
poor  working  families  can  be  asked  to  serve  court 
employees  who  meet  the  income  guidelines. 

The  CourtCare  Team  must  work  out  a  feasible 
budget  that  does  not  handicap  the  ability  of  the 
center  to  provide  good  care,  even  as  it  ensures  the 
availability  of  care  to  all  court  employees. 

Three  factors  should  govern  the  tuition  rate: 

1.  the  requirements  of  your  budget, 

2.  the  cost  of  competitive  child  care,  and 

3.  the  salaries  of  your  work  force. 

What  the  market  will  bear.  Parents  who 
work  outside  the  home  will  find  some  place  to 
leave  their  children.  If  child  care  expenses  are  too 
high  they  may  leave  the  work  force  until  the 
children  reach  school  age.  They  will  be  trying, 
sometimes  desperately,  to  reconcile  the  family's 
budget  with  providing  the  best  care  for  their 
children. 

Work  dosely  with  the  child  care  provider  to 
determine  appropriate  tuition.  Identify  the  going 
rate  is  in  your  community.  Ask  them  or  the  local 
child  care  resource  and  referral  agency. 

Once  you  have  determined  the  cost  of  child 
care  in  your  community,  look  at  the  salary  range 
of  the  court's  employees.  Are  the  parents  of  young 
children,  particularly  women,  concentrated  in  low 
paying  clerical  positions?  Who  will  you  exclude  if 
you  charge  $6,864  a  year? 

By  now  you  will  probably  have  realized  what 
an  almost  impossible  task  it  is  to  set  tuition  rates. 
Some  simple  but  critical  guidelines: 

Consider  separate  tuition  rates  for  children  at  dif- 
ferent ages:  almost  every  program  charges  more 
for  Infant  care  than  for  preschool  care  because  the 
staffing  requirements  are  so  much  greater  for 
babies; 

Require  a  down  payment  to  cover  the  center  in 
case  a  parent  disappears  without  any  notice; 

Work  immediately  with  families  who  are  tardy  with 
their  payments;  parents  who  have  trouble  paying 
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their  tuition  will  have  more  trouble  If  they  get 
behind.  A  late  penalty  can  be  assessed,  or  in  more 
extreme  circumstances  the  child  can  be  refused 
entry  until  the  tuition  bill  is  paid  in  full. 

EVALUATING  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  CourtCare  Team  will  want  to  monitor  the 
effectiveness  of  the  center  in  its  work  with  chil- 
dren and  their  parents.  Determine  how  frequently 
you  want  to  re-assess  the  center's  performance, 
and  establish  the  criteria  that  will  allow  you  to 
measure  it. 

Detailed  documentation  will  enable  the  Team 
to  make  decisions  about  the  future  and  it  will 
enrich  any  funding  application  made  on  behalf  of 
the  program.  The  center  staff  can  collect  several 
sources  of  information: 

■  statistia:  how  many  people  used  the  center  and 
for  what  purposes;  the  niunber  of  referrals 
made  to  other  service  agencies 

■  personal  opinion:  survey  forms  that  can  be  col- 
lected from  parents  who  have  utilized  the  cen- 
ter and  from  people  working  in  the  courthouse 
who  can  comment  on  the  difference  the  center 
has  made  to  the  court 

■  individual  evaluation:  in  addition  to  regular 
performance  reviews  for  center  staff,  children 
using  the  center  could  receive  screening  in  a 
wide  range  of  developmental  areas  (time  per- 
mitting) that  could  be  repeated  when/if  the 
child  returns. 

■  public good  will:  favorable  media  coverage,  num- 
ber and  size  of  philanthropic  donations,  volun- 
teer time  devoted  to  the  effort  are  a  few  examples 
of  the  ways  to  identify  this  elusive  but  impor- 
tant indicator  of  success. 

Statistics 

One  valuable  sovirce  of  statistical  information 
will  be  a  brief  application  form  for  parents  utilizing 
the  drop-in  program.  Give  every  parent  the  op- 
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portunity  to  complete  an  anonymous  Parent  Sat- 
isfaction Survey  when  they  return  to  pick  up  their 
child  (ren) .  A  one  page  form  will  allow  them  to  rate 
the  essential  components  of  your  service.  Be  sen- 
sitive to  the  possibility  that  some  parents  will  not 
be  able  to  read  or  write. 

A  similar  survey  should  be  conducted  periodi- 
cally with  court  employees,  both  consumers  and 
non-consumers  of  the  center. 

The  survey  forms  can  also  provide  quotes  from 
individuals.  After  each  question  that  asks  for  a 
discrete  piece  of  information,  there  should  be 
some  room  for  comments  so  that  the  respondents 
can  offer  additional  detail  that  illuminates  their 
responses. 

Individual  Evaluation 

Children's  needs  must  be  measured  in  some 
way.  Because  each  child  arrives  at  the  center  with 
a  unique  set  of  skills  and  challenges,  monitoring 
the  children  who  utilize  the  center's  facilities  will 
enable  the  CourtCare  Team  to  better  focus  the 
services  they  offer.  Such  information  will  also 
prove  valuable  in  any  funding  application  made  to 
organizations  concerned  about  child  welfare  is- 
sues. 

The  center  that  serves  employees'  children 
every  working  day  of  the  year  should  conduct  a 
developmental  assessment  of  each  child  at  least 
every  six  months.  The  child's  primary  teachers 
should  sit  down  with  the  parents  to  discuss  their 
report,  and  to  answer  any  questions  the  parents 
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may  have  about  their  child  or  the  center. 

A  developmental  assessment  for  children  in  the 
drop-in  setting  is  more  complex.  Because  the 
ability  of  the  staff  to  conduct  a  fonnal  screening 
will  vary  tremendoiisly  with  the  center's  enroll- 
ment, it  should  not  be  expected  that  every  child 
will  get  a  written  evaluation,  or  that  even  those 
children  who  receive  one  will  have  it  completely 
filled  out  Using  a  simple  instrument  developed  by 
the  staff  in  conjunction  with  other  court-based 
child  care  providers,  each  child  could  receive  an 
initial  screening  of  their  developmental  and  emo- 
tional status.  It  should  be  simple  enough  that  it  can 
be  managed  in  the  context  of  any  activities  the 
staff  is  directing  with  the  children.  Because  fami- 
lies who  become  familiar  with  the  center  will 
reappear  at  the  center  as  their  court  case  unfolds, 
changes  can  be  monitored  through  repeated  ad- 
ministration of  the  screening  instrument. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  center  in  its  work  with 
families  and  in  productive  relationships  with  the 
court  is  99%  dependent  on  the  people  who  work 
there.  The  child  care  agency  that  runs  the  court 
center  should  conduct  periodic  performance  re- 
views of  all  staff.  The  CoiutCare  Team  should 
expect  a  briefing  from  the  agency's  executive 
director  on  the  outcome  of  the  reviews.  While  it 
will  be  important  for  the  CourtCare  Team  to 
respect  the  working  relationships  that  exist  be- 
tween the  child  care  agency  and  its  staff,  it  will  still 
be  the  business  of  the  Team  to  keep  informed 
about  this  crucial  aspect  of  the  center's  perfor- 
mance. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


An  Operating  Plan 
for  Child  Care  in  the  Courts 


■  d 


le  child  care  center  provides  daily 
services  for  two  primary  groups: 
children  and  their  family  mem- 
bers. The  needs  of  both  groups  are  met 
most  effectively  when  the  program 
recognizes  that  the  well-being  of  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  is  inextricably 
interwoven.  The  intricacies  of  a  profes- 
sionally managed  child  care  program 
are  outside  the  scope  of  this  chapter.  The  overview 
presented  here  should  allow  the  CourtCare  Team 
to  supervise  the  center's  work. 

SERVING  CHILDREN 

Children  at  different  ages  have  different  kinds 
of  skills  and  specific  developmental  tasks  to  work 
on  as  they  mature.  A  curriculum  that  is  responsive 
to  children  recognizes  the  unique  qualities  of 
children  at  each  stage  of  development. 

The  curriculum  should  alternate  among  the 
kinds  and  sizes  of  activities  that  are  possible. 
Children  should  have  the  chance  to  both  play 
alone  and  in  small  and  large  groups.  They  should 
be  able  to  run  and  shout  sometimes  and  to  sit 
quietly  to  hear  a  story  at  other  times.  They  should 
have  a  chance  to  explore  all  their  senses:  with 
sand,  water,  play  dough,  finger  paint  for  touch; 
books,  music,  art  for  sight  and  sound;  cooking 
experiments  for  taste;  and  curious  odors  for  smell. 
They  need  to  grow  along  several  dimensions: 
emotionally  and  socially  in  their  attachments  and 
interactions  with  other  children  and  their  parents 
and  teachers;  cognitively  through  the  exploration 
of  their  environment  facilitated  by  the  teachers; 
and  muscularly  through  good  nutrition  and 
chances  to  woric  on  various  kinds  of  large  and 
small  motor  coordination. 


To  offer  the  most  appropriate  environment,  the 
center  must: 

■  develop  flexible  daily  activity  schedules  for 
each  age  group; 

■  provide  a  space  designated  for  gross  motor 
activities  where  children  may  dance,  tmnble, 
cravA,  and  exercise  in  safety  and  comfort; 

■  create  an  inviting  dramatic  play  area  with  dolls 
representing  various  races  and  ethnic  groups,  a 
doll  house,  and  dress-up  dothes.  (Because  chil- 
dren act  out  scenes  that  are  close  to  their 
experience,  the  dramatic  play  area  will  be  an 
important  arena  for  staff  assessment  of  family 
situations.)  Staff  will  join  the  children  in  their 
imaginary  play,  taking  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore any  distress  a  child  may  be  exhibiting; 

■  purchase  all  educational  supplies  (books,  dolls, 
games,  puzzles,  etc)  with  attention  to  creating 
a  range  of  racial  and  linguistic  models.  The  book 
comer  will  indude  a  wide  range  of  dasslc 
children's  books  with  special  attention  devoted 
to  the  representation  of  people  from  a  wide 
range  of  races  and  cultures,  family  types,  and 
situations,  appropriate  for  children  of  various 
ages,  attention  spans,  and  reading  abilities;  spe- 
cific books  will  address  substance  abuse,  family 
violence,  the  court  experience,  death,  divorce, 
and  other  difficult  topics  with  which  the  child 
may  be  wrestling; 

■  order  furniture  that  is  child-sized  and  encour- 
age all  adults  to  position  themselves  at  the 
children's  level* 

■  offer  simple,  nutritious  meals  to  children  on  a 
flexible  schedule;  ensure  that  a  staff  member 
Joins  the  chlld(ren)  at  the  table; 

■  provide  all  staff  with  regular  opportunities  for 
professional  development  through  member- 
ship in  professional  organizations;  attendance 
at  conferences,  workshops,  and  courses;  on- 
site  training  provided  by  colleagues  in  the  Court- 
house and  in  the  outside  community;  and 
weekly  supervision. 
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FOR  FAMILIES  WITH 
COURT-RELATED  BUSINESS... 
THE  CHILD'S  EXPERIENCE 

Drop -in  child  care  provides  an  alternative  to 
courtrooms  and  corridors  for  children.  Improves 
the  experience  of  citizens  who  must  contend  with 
the  state's  justice  system,  and  contributes  to  a 
better  work  enviromnent  for  court  employees. 

To  date  there  have  been  few  services  for  the 
children  who  accompany  their  parents  and  other 
adiilts  to  court.  Children  can  be  seen  waiting  for 
hours  with  parents  facing  criminal  charges,  with  a 
parent  who  has  come  to  court  seeking  a  restraining 
order  against  an  abusive  spouse,  or  with  one 
parent  who  is  trying  to  resolve  child  support  issues 
related  to  a  painful  divorce.  The  long  hours  of 
waiting  often  end  in  a  courtroom  where  the  chil- 
dren are  exposed  to  giim  tales,  which  from  the 
children's  perspective  are  better  left  untold.  As  the 
children  roam  the  corridors  or  dimb  the  benches 
in  the  courtrooms,  their  safety  is  in  jeopardy. 
Courthouses  were  constructed  and  furnished  for 
use  by  adults;  no  one  child-proofed  the  hallways, 
bathrooms,  or  courtrooms.  Both  the  physical  and 
emotional  safety  needs  of  children  would  best  be 
met  by  a  child  care  program,  in  a  space  designed  for 
that  specific  purpose. 

A  drop-in  child  care  center  will  usually  serve 
children  from  birth  through  12  years  of  age.  A 
child  could  spend  30  minutes  or  several  days  at  the 
center,  depending  on  the  reason  his  or  her  parent 
is  in  court.  The  center  will  offer  a  wide  range  of 
developmentally  appropriate  activities  that  allow 
the  children  to  express  their  emotions,  engage 
their  intellect,  interact  with  their  peers,  release 
rambunctious  energy,  and  develop  physical  coor- 
dination. The  teaching  staff  will  have  the  neces- 
sary educational  background  and  experience  to 
respond  to  the  expressed  needs  of  individual  chil- 
dren in  the  context  of  a  larger  group.  Parents  will 
be  welcome  in  the  Center  to  share  meals,  partici- 
pate in  activities  with  the  children,  or  simply  to 
talk  to  staff  about  their  childrearing  concerns.  The 
Center  staff  will  work  dosely  with  the  Court 


Clinics,  the  Victim  Witness  Program,  the  Proba- 
tion Departments,  the  Police  Departments,  the 
Sheriff's  staff,  and  the  District  Attorney's  office  to 
maximize  collaboration  which  will  facilitate  a  bet- 
ter court  experience  for  children  and  their  par- 
ents. 

TO  DATE  The  center  should  be  open  for  families  during 

THERE  HAVE    all  the  hours  that  the  courthouse  is  in  operation. 
BEEN  FEW      Families  will  be  welcomed  by  staff  in  a  reception 
SERVICES      area  that  is  separated  from  the  child  care  area.  In 
FOR  THE       the  reception  area,  the  director  will  meet  parents 
CHILDREN      individually,  and  spend  ten  minutes  completing 
WHO         an  intake  form  that  asks  basic  questions  about  the 
ACCOMPANY    child(ren)  to  be  left  at  the  center  and  about  the 
THEIR        parent's  business  in  the  courthouse.  Parents  will 
PARENTS      sign  a  form  that  guarantees  that  they  will  only 
AND  OTHER     utilize  the  center  while  they  are  conducting  their 
ADULTS  TO     court  business;  the  form  will  spell  out  the  conse- 
COURT.       quences  of  failing  to  pick  up  children  by  the  time 
the  center  doses.  Very  detailed  information  will 
be  requested  about  infants  so  that  center  stafi 
members  can  approximate  the  baby's  accustomed 
routine.  While  the  parent  and  director  are  speak- 
ing, the  teachers  vvlll  welcome  the  children  into 
the  child  care  area.  If  the  children  are  not  ready  to 
leave  their  parents,  they  will  be  able  to  enter  the 
child  care  area  with  their  parent,  time  permitting. 
If  the  parent  has  time  s/he  will  be  invited  to  join 
the  child(ren)  for  a  meal/snadc,  or  to  enter  into  an 
activity  with  the  child(ren). 

If  a  parent  arrives  with  a  child  at  a  time  when 
the  center  is  full  to  capadty,  they  will  be  entered 
onto  a  waiting  list.  Parents  will  be  instructed  to 
make  themselves  known  to  the  court  officer  or 
receptionist  in  the  area  of  the  court  complex 
where  they  are  transacting  their  business.  When 
an  opening  occurs  the  director  contacts  the  court 
officer  or  receptionist,  and  the  parent  will  be  told 
that  they  are  welcome  at  the  center. 

Because  the  separation  from  parents  in  a  drop- 
In  center  can  be  difficult,  children  will  be  given 
every  opporttmity  to  find  comfort.  Whether  they 
find  comfort  in  the  lap  of  a  staff  member,  or 
dinging  to  a  sibling,  or  at  the  window  waving 
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good-by,  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  helping  the 
child(ren)  make  the  transition  from  parental  su- 
pervision and  care  to  the  attention  of  the  child  care 
center  staff. 

Infants  will  be  cared  for  in  a  separate  area. 
Curriculum  centers  will  include  a  protected  area 
for  crawling,  a  small  climbing  structure  for  older 
infants,  a  rocking  chair  for  feeding  and  cuddling, 
a  changing  area  that  includes  a  mobile  and  a 
mirror,  books  and  toys  that  allow  them  to  experi- 
ment, examine,  and  explore  their  environment, 
and  comfortable  cribs  for  napping.  Using  the  infor- 
mation provided  by  parents,  the  babies  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  explore  materials  that 
their  developmental  stages  allow;  one-to-one 
caregiving  will  be  a  priority. 

Simple,  nutritious  meals  and  snacks  will  be 
served  throughout  the  day.  A  staff  member  will 
join  the  child(ren)  at  the  table  and  will  begin  the 
process  of  getting  to  know  the  child  and  familiar- 
izing the  child  with  the  center.  When  the  child  is 
ready,  s/he  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  various  curriculum  areas  in  the  center. 
Closely  monitored  by  staff,  the  child  will  be  shown 
age-appropriate  materials. 

Because  their  presence  in  court  might  be  re- 
lated to  their  custody,  some  of  the  children  would 
be  at  risk  if  they  were  to  leave  the  protected  indoor 
space.  For  that  reason,  outdoor  play  may  not  be  a 
component  of  the  center's  program.  Staff  will 
create  indoor  opportunities  for  children  to  engage 
in  gross  motor  activities.  Dancing  to  the  latest  Top 
40  tune,  an  exercise  dass,  and  a  parade  are  some 
of  the  ways  staff  might  give  children  a  chance  to 
exercise.  In  addition  there  will  always  be  a  large 
climbing  structure  made  from  soft  blocks,  attached 
via  velcro  fastenings,  that  can  be  re-designed  for 
different  activities  or  children;  it  will  give  children 
the  opportunity  to  tumble,  dimb,  slide,  lie  down, 
and  roll  on  a  safe  surface. 

During  the  child's  visit  the  teacher  or  director 
will  complete  a  brief  developmental  assessment 
that  will  be  attached  to  the  intake  form  completed 


THE  CENTER 
SHOULD  BE 
DESIGNED  TO 
PROTECT 
CHILDREN. 


by  the  parent  when  the  child  arrived.  Discharge 
procedures  will  indude  a  one-to-one  discussion 
between  the  director  and  the  parent.  At  that  time, 
the  director  will  share  information  with  the  parent 
about  the  chlld(ren)'s  time  at  the  center,  will  ask 
the  parent  to  complete  a  Parent  Satisfaction  Sur- 
vey, and  will  invite  the  parent  to  join  their 
child(ren)'s  play  in  the  center.  Other  staff  will 
then  have  the  ability  to  chat  with  the  parent,  and 
the  child  will  be  able  to  show  the  parent  how  s/he 
spent  the  time. 

If  parents  have  not  returned  to  the  court  by 
dosing  time,  center  staff  will  call  the  court  depart- 
ment in  question  to  ask  if  the  activity  mentioned 
by  the  parent  is  still  going  on.  W^th  the  assistance 
of  court  officers,  the  center  staff  will  attempt  to 
track  down  the  parent.  If  s/he  has  not  been  located 
by  the  time  the  center  normally  doses,  the  direc- 
tor will  telephone  the  local  police  department  and 
the  state's  child  welfare  agency  to  assume  custody 
of  the  child.  The  director  will  remain  with  the  child 
until  the  child  is  picked  up,  continuing  to  provide 
the  child  with  every  service  the  center  has  offered 
during  its  regular  hours  of  operation. 

Security 

The  center  should  be  designed  to  protect  chil- 
dren. Access  to  the  center  should  follow  whatever 
security  screening  occxirs  at  the  entrance  to  the 
courthouse.  The  reception  area  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  child  care  area  by  a  locking  door. 
Court  officers  should  be  available  to  assist  the 
center  staff  as  needed. 

You  may  have  to  arrange  specific  pick  up  times 
for  jury  members  so  they  do  not  find  themselves 
in  the  center's  reception  area  at  the  same  time  the 
defendant  is  there.  Children  should  be  identified 
by  first  name  only;  all  family  records  should  be 
kept  in  the  director's  office  in  locked  file  cabinets. 
An  instant  snap  shot  of  the  adult  and  child  to- 
gether will  provide  visual  verification  that  the 
person  retimiing  for  the  child  is  the  person  who 
left  the  child  at  the  center  in  the  first  place.  The 
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photo  can  be  handed  to  the  child  as  a  keepsake 
when  they  leave. 

Outdoor  play  provides  important  opportunities 
for  exercise  and  active  play  but  most  drop-in 
programs  will  not  have  access  to  outdoor  play 
space  that  offers  tight  security  during  travel  to  and 
from,  and  time  spent  in,  the  playground.  If  pro- 
tected outdoor  space  is  available  to  your  center, 
take  advantage  of  it. 

Because  the  program  serves  children  across  a 
wide  age  spectrum,  the  staff  must  also  be  con- 
stantly vigilant  so  that  the  smaller  children  are  not 
in  danger  of  victimization  at  the  hands  of  older 
children. 

SERVING  EMPLOYEES'  FAMILIES... 
THE  CHILD'S  EXPERIENCE 

Child  care  provided  on  the  job  makes  life  sim- 
pler for  employees,  and  it  improves  an  employer's 
ability  to  hold  onto  valued  workers.  Employers 
that  invest  in  on-site  chUd  care  have  a  tangible 
product  that  speaks  to  their  commitment  to  their 
employees.  The  center  can  improve  the  employer's 
image  in  the  eyes  of  consumers,  neighbors,  and,  of 
course,  employees. 

Children  who  attend  a  program  regularly  will 
become  familiar  with  the  center's  routine,  and 
with  the  rhythms  and  personalities  of  the  other 
children  and  adults.  For  young  children  to  feel  safe 
and  in  control,  the  day  must  have  a  regular  struc- 
ture that  they  can  leam  to  anticipate.  (That  struc- 
ture for  infants  means  that  adults  anticipate  the 
baby's  need  for  feeding,  changing,  napping,  cud- 
dling, and  play.)  Because  an  infant  schedule  is 
more  informal,  the  comments  about  daily  sched- 
ule generally  apply  to  children  15  months  and 
older.  Centers  operate  on  a  schedule  which  older 
children  adjust  to  over  time. 

The  center  should  open  at  least  15  minutes 
before  the  first  parent  needs  to  be  at  work.  This 
allows  the  child  time  to  settle  in  and  say  good  by  to 
mom  or  dad.  Most  centers  set  up  a  variety  of 
activities  a  child  can  choose  from  during  this  time; 
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one  table  may  have  puzzles  on  it  while  another  is 
set  up  for  dramatic  play  with  dinosaurs.  The  activ- 
ity areas  (book  comer,  dress-up  nook,  block  room) 
are  open  to  the  children  imder  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  teachers. 

After  everyone  is  assembled,  there  may  be  a 
group  activity  like  reading  aloud.  The  teachers 
may  take  that  opportvmity  to  tell  the  children 
about  anything  that  is  different:  'Jimmy  isn't  in 
school  today  because  he's  visiting  his  grand- 
mother.' This  may  lead  to  a  story  about  traveling 
or  grandmothers.  Teachers  can  also  give  each 
child  a  chance  to  share  something  spedal  with  the 
group. 

Snack  follows,  and  then  some  or  all  the  dass 
may  take  a  walk  to  the  neighborhood  playground. 
One  Utmus  test  of  a  good  child  care  program  is  the 
level  of  involvement  teachers  maintain  with  chil- 
dren when  they  are  at  a  playground.  Teachers 
should  be  standing  near  dangerous  equipment 
(like  a  slide  or  climbing  structure)  to  guide  chil- 
dren, or  engaging  in  a  game  of  tag  or  ball.  If  they 
are  all  seated  together  on  a  bench,  the  children  are 
being  shortchanged. 

After  an  outdoor  period,  children  will  need  to 
use  the  bathroom,  and  get  ready  for  lunch.  It  is  a 
challenge  for  a  program  to  minimize  the  waiting 
and  lining  up  expected  of  young  children.  Teach- 
ers should  work  out  some  way  to  engage  children 
in  quiet  book  reading  while  they  wait  to  use  the 
toilet,  and  then  while  Ivmch  is  being  served.  Lunch 
is  followed  by  another  visit  to  the  bathroom  for 
hand  washing  and  tooth  brushing.  Rest  mats  should 
be  ready  for  children  as  they  emerge  from  the 
bathroom  where  they  will  find  their  own  blanket 
and  stuffed  animal,  and  they  can  lay  quietly  in  the 
dimly  lit  room  while  some  soft  music  plays. 

Children  will  wake  up  gradually,  and  will  need 
help  from  teachers  rubbing  the  sleep  out  of  their 
eyes,  tying  their  shoes,  finding  the  bathroom,  and 
then  easing  into  a  quiet  time  at  a  table  with 
crayons  and  paper,  play  dough,  or  small  blodcs. 
Once  all  the  children  have  awakened,  another 
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snack  is  in  order.  If  the  weather  is  nice,  a  second 
trip  outside  may  follow.  If  the  weather  is  forbid- 
ding, some  indoor  alternative  should  be  found  to 
let  them  exercise  their  big  muscle  groups. 

Smaller  group  activities  can  be  set  up  wdth 
supervision  by  a  teacher  so  some  children  can  fin- 
ger paint  while  another  group  talks  about  leaves 
and  rocks  they  found  on  their  morning's  walk. 

For  many  children,  their  day  at  the  center  will 
span  nine  hours.  Because  that  is  a  very  long  day  for 
them,  the  staff  should  set  a  tranquil  pace  in  which 
organized  activities  alternate  with  periods  of  free 
play,  allowing  the  children  sufficient  time  to  make 
transitions  from  one  activity  to  the  next 

SUPPORTING  FAMILIES 

Serving  parents  involves  frequent  and  sub- 
stantive communication,  respect  for  the  parents' 
approach  to  chlldrearing,  and  a  shared  affection 
for  their  children.  Parents  and  teachers  are  part- 
ners in  caring  for  the  children  in  the  center. 
Parents  relinquish  a  certain  amoimt  of  authority 
over  their  children  when  they  leave  them  in  the 
care  of  other  adults.  The  teaching  staff  must  be 
extremely  sensitive  to  this  faith  the  parents  are 
bestowing  upon  them,  and  work  very  hard  to  keep 
parents  invested  in  their  children's  experience. 

All  parents  will  need  to  receive  support  and 
information  from  the  teaching  staff  of  the  child 
care  center.  Every  parent  will  have  issues  related 
to  raising  their  child  that  they  cannot  solve  alone. 
One  parent  may  need  to  talk  about  their  inability 
to  get  a  four  year  old  into  bed  at  a  reasonable  hour; 
another  may  want  to  talk  about  how  to  help  his 
children  deal  with  the  death  of  a  relative;  a  third 
may  need  referrals  to  a  shelter  for  battered  women. 
All  parents  want  to  know  that  their  children  were 
kept  safe  from  harm,  that  they  had  fun  during  the 
day,  and  that  they  received  the  loving  attention  of 
skilled  teachers. 

An  Accident  Report  form  is  usually  required  by 
the  state's  licensing  agency  if  a  child  is  hurt. 
Document  injuries,  and  share  that  information 
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with  parents.  The  parent  should  be  required  to 
sign  the  form  so  that  the  center's  records  dearly 
show  that  the  parent  was  informed  about  the 
incident  The  center  must  call  parents  immedi- 
ately if  a  serious  accident  happens. 

If  the  teaching  staff  are  concerned  about  a  child 
for  any  reason,  they  should  initiate  contact  with 
the  parent. 

Parents  experiencing  stress  may  be  receptive  to 
help  from  the  center's  staff.  There  are  three  prin- 
cipal ways  the  staff  will  be  able  to  extend  a  helping 
hand: 

■  describing  services  available  in  the  community, 

■  role  modeling  appropriate  adult/child  interac- 
tions, and 

■  direct  conversation  with  parents  about  their 
concerns. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  current  list  of  the  services 
available  in  the  court's  community,  it  will  be 
important  to  develop  good  working  relationships 
with  the  providers  of  those  services,  as  well  as  the 
dty,  county  and  state  officials  who  work  in  the 
public  agendes  serving  families. 

The  Written  Word 

Many  parents  will  not  feel  comfortable  talking 
to  the  center's  staff.  An  inviting  reception  area 
with  attractivdy  displayed  information  may  give 
some  parents  less  threatening  access  to  assistance. 
A  display  might  indude  a  large  eye-catching  pho- 
tograph and  a  brief  message  with  related  bro- 
chures that  the  parents  can  take  away  with  them. 
The  individual  topics  should  indude: 

■  growth  and  development  in  young  children 

■  nutrition 

■  medical  care 

■  income  supports 

■  domestic  violence 

■  substance  abuse 

■  child  abuse 
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It  will  be  important  to  update  the  display  areas 
as  iiiformation  changes,  to  stock  sufficient  num- 
bers of  the  brochures,  and  to  change  the  graphic 
elements  of  the  design  so  that  the  colors  don't  age 
or  get  dusty. 

Leading  by  Example 

Parents  should  feel  welcome  in  the  center.  If 
they  have  time  to  stay  and  play  with  the  teachers 
and  children,  staff  should  invite  them  to  do  so. 
Many  parents  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
explore  the  wide  range  of  educational  materials 
the  center  will  have  on  hand.  If  the  center  can  give 
a  parent  and  child  the  chance  to  sit  down  and  build 
a  tower  together,  or  simply  to  splash  together  in 
the  water  table,  the  parent  and  the  child  will  have 
benefitted  from  the  interaction.  If  the  parent  can 
watch  the  teacher  keep  the  peace,  that  may  also 
have  an  effect.  If  the  teacher  can  explain  what  it  is 
s/he  is  doing  and  why  it  works,  so  much  the  better. 
Information  about  the  developmental  challenges 
facing  the  parent's  son  or  daughter  may  make  it 
easier  for  the  parent  to  talk  about  her/his  struggle 
to  care  for  the  child  in  the  best  way. 

There  will  be  times  when  the  staff  will  need  to 
offer  special  support  to  parents  who  are  weather- 
ing a  life  crisis.  One  parent  may  need  referrals  for 
coimseling;  another  may  need  a  comforting  word 
and  some  reassurance  about  the  well-being  of  the 
child:  a  third  may  require  the  director  to  involve 
the  state's  child  welfare  agency.  Whatever  the 
family's  need,  the  program  needs  to  operate  with 
the  understanding  that  being  the  parents  of  young 
children  is  a  very  stressful  occupation  and  requires 
open,  frequent,  and  compassionate  communica- 
tion. 
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When  Something  May  be  Seriously  Wrong 

All  child  care  staff  are  mandated  to  report  their 
suspicions  of  child  abuse  or  neglect  to  the  appro- 
priate agency  of  state  govenmient.  Staff  in  court- 
based,  drop-in  child  care  centers  are  in  a  particularly 
tough  position.  Building  trust  between  individual 
families  and  the  center  is  difficult  without  the 
added  suspicion  parents  will  have  if  the  center 
develops  a  reputation  for  reporting  parents  to  the 
state's  child  welfare  organization.  The  state's  child 
welfare  agency  can  provide  guidance  to  the  center 
direaor  about  when  and  where  to  report  suspi- 
cious circumstances. 

If  the  center  staff  suspect  child  abuse  or  neglect, 
they  must  inform  the  parent  of  their  suspicion. 
Because  all  parents  love  their  children,  and  no 
parent  wants  to  harm  a  child,  abuse  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  parent  (or  whoever  committed  the 
abuse)  is  overwhelmed  by  their  life  circumstances, 
and  needs  some  help  to  put  things  back  together 
again.  It  is  this  approach  that  should  guide  the  staff 
as  they  talk  to  a  parent.  The  state's  child  welfare 
agency  exists  to  help  families  remain  intact,  and  it 
should  be  made  dear  to  the  parent  that  it  is  not 
your  intent  to  take  their  child  away  from  them. 
Rather  you  hope  to  improve  the  family's  life 
together. 

When  the  child  appears  to  be  suffering  from 
recent,  severe  abuse,  the  center's  director  should 
call  the  child  welfare  agency  immediately  for 
guidance.  In  such  a  situation,  the  state  may  as- 
sume immediate  temporary  custody  of  the  child 
imtil  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  injuries 
can  be  clarified.  In  emergency  cases  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  talk  to  the  parent  first. 
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FOR  FAMILIES  WITH 
COURT-RELATED  BUSINESS- 
PARENT  SERVICES 

Because  children  will  spend  only  a  short  time 
in  the  court -based  child  care  center,  any  impact  on 
the  family  will  probably  come  as  a  result  of  the 
interaction  between  the  staff  and  the  parents.  Staff 
must  be  extremely  sensitive  to  their  precarious 
position  in  the  parents'  eyes.  They  must  work  to 
establish  a  relationship  of  equals  between  them- 
selves and  the  parent,  offering  advice  only  when 
it  is  requested.  Rather  than  pushing  parents  to 
make  changes,  the  role  of  the  teachers  is  to  suggest 
in  a  gentle  way  that  things  could  be  different.  The 
staff  must  assess  the  point  at  which  a  parent  is 
ready  to  take  in  helpful  ideas. 

When  parents  return  after  their  day  in  court, 
the  staff  can  ask  if  they  would  like  to  know  what 
their  child  did  while  the  parent  was  away.  A 
simple  chronicle  of  the  child's  visit  can  contain  a 
host  of  useful  infonnation  to  a  parent  that  con- 
firms the  parent's  knowledge  about  their  child  or 
offers  them  new  insights  into  the  child's  personal- 
ity. While  recounting  the  child's  visit,  the  staff  can 
ask  a  parent  if  the  child  behaves  in  a  similar  way 
at  home,  if  the  child  spends  much  time  with  other 
children,  if  the  child  enjoys  the  same  activities. 
These  questions  must  be  couched  in  the  presump- 
tion that  the  parent  is  the  expert  about  the  child. 
If  the  staff  has  concerns  about  the  child's  well- 
being,  they  must  do  their  utmost  to  elicit  similar 
concerns  from  the  parents  before  embarking  on  a 
monologue  about  the  worrisome  behavior. 

Staff  can  offer  support  to  parents  who  are 
worried  about  their  ability  to  appropriately  super- 
vise their  children,  coupled  with  referrals  for  coun- 
seling, on-going  child  care.  Parents  Anonymous, 
substance  abuse  Twelve  Step  groups  and  treat- 
ment programs,  and  other  helping  agencies, 
where  that  seems  appropriate. 


SERVING  EMPLOYEES'  FAMILIES- 
COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN 
PARENTS  AND  STAFF 

The  center  should  provide  both  formal  and 
casual  forums  for  checking  in  with  parents.  When 
the  child  is  dropped  off  or  picked  up,  the  teacher 
THE  CEffTER     and  parent  may  have  a  chance  to  chat  about  the 
SHOULD       child's  day  or  to  set  a  time  for  a  private  conversa- 
PROVIDE       tion  at  a  later  time.  Parents  can  leave  some  infor- 
BOTH         mation  about  their  children  for  teachers,  and 
FORMAL  AND    teachers  can  provide  a  written  chronicle  of  the 
CASUAL       child's  day.  A  written  form  can  add  to  the  inf  orma- 
FORUMSFOR    tion  the  teacher  offers,  or  give  a  parent  who 
CHECKING  IN    doesn't  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  teacher  a  brief 
WITH         simimary  of  the  child's  day. 
PARENTS.         The  Parent's  Log  should  provide  Information 
about: 

■  how  well  and  how  long  the  child  slept  the  night 
before, 

■  any  event  that  happened  at  home  that  may 
affect  the  child's  state  of  mind  during  the  day, 

■  eating  or  toileting  behavior  the  parent  thinks 
worthy  of  note. 

The  Teachers'  Log  should  contain: 

■  a  description  of  an  activity  the  child  enjoyed, 

■  the  length  of  time  the  child  rested, 

■  the  child's  toileting  behavior  (for  infants  and 
toddlers),  and 

■  a  description  of  what/how  well  the  child  ate. 

Parent/Teacher  Conferences 

The  staff  should  arrange  parent /teacher  confer- 
ences at  least  every  six  months  with  every  parent. 
These  progress  reports  give  the  teachers  a  chance 
to  share  their  insights  into  the  child's  develop- 
mental successes  and  challenges.  The  basis  for  the 
conference  should  be  a  written  evaluation  form 
that  is  used  consistently  throughout  the  child's 
tenure  in  the  center.  Parents  should  receive  a  copy 
of  each  evaluation  for  their  own  records,  and  to 
share  with  the  child's  pediatrician,  if  desired. 
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Classroom  Meetings 

Three  or  four  times  a  year  the  teachers  in  each 
classroom  should  arrange  a  meeting  for  families  to 
showcase  the  currlculimi,  to  discuss  upcoming 
changes,  to  describe  the  stages  of  normal  growth 
and  development,  to  field  questions  from  parents, 
and  to  allow  the  families  to  get  to  know  each  other 
a  little  better. 

Interaction  with  other  parents  can  help  allay 
the  isolation  experienced  by  many  parents  of 
young  children.  In  the  company  of  adults,  a  troubled 
parent  may  leam  that  a  worrisome  issue  has  con- 
founded other  parents. 

SERVING  ADDITIONAL  CONSTITUENCIES 

Up  to  this  point  CourtCare  has  been  focusing 
on  child  care  programs  for  the  children  of  wit- 
nesses, victims,  defendants,  and  jurors,  or  employ- 
ees. There  is  a  way  to  combine  drop-in  child  care 
for  members  of  the  public  with  back  up  care  that 
will  serve  the  children  of  lawyers,  judges,  and 
other  court  personnel.  Because  the  nature  of  back- 
up child  care  is  short-term  and  occasional,  the 
center  could  serve  both  groups  of  children  without 
lessening  the  care  dehvered  to  either. 

Variations  on  a  theme 

Drop-in  child  care,  by  its  very  nature,  is  unpre- 
dictable. There  will  be  hours  or  days  when  the 
center  is  full  and  times  when  no  child  needs  the 
service.  There  are  two  ways  to  increase  the  center's 
utilization: 

■  provide  additional  family  services  in  the  center 
for  court-involved  families,  or 

■  offer  back-up  child  care  to  employees,  attor- 
neys, and  police  officers. 

Additional  services  might  Indude  supervision 
of  court-ordered  visitation  between  non-custodial 
parents  and  their  children,  or  parenting  skills 
training  for  court-involved  parents.  A  well-quali- 
fied center  staff  could  provide  either  service. 
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Back-up  child  care  is  a  relatively  new  concept. 
Primarily  operated  by  law  firms  for  their  employ- 
ees, the  concept  is  spreading  to  hospitals  and  some 
large  office  buildings.  It  prestomes  that  employees 
with  regular  child  care  have  emergency  child  care 
needs.  The  children  are  then  welcomed  at  the 
center  operated  by  the  employer.  The  companies 
operating  back-up  centers  require  famiUes  to  make 
advance  reservations,  usually  by  the  dose  of  busi- 
ness on  the  previous  day  for  weekend  care,  or 
before  the  start  of  the  business  day  on  weekdays. 
Over  time  the  children  become  familiar  with  the 
staff  and  feel  quite  comfortable  spending  a  day  or 
two  there. 

Application  Procedures 

Parents  with  regular  work  related  to  the  court- 
house should  be  required  to  apply  for  membership 
in  the  child  care  center.  An  application  would 
indude  any  forms  regularly  required  in  a  child 
care  setting  licensed  by  the  state's  regulatory 
agency.  Once  these  forms  were  on  file,  a  family 
could  use  the  service  as  they  needed,  assuming 
space  was  available  on  the  day  they  requested. 

Making  a  Reservation 

Unlike  the  drop-in  families,  employees,  law- 
yers, police  officers,  and  any  other  regiilar  partid- 
pants  in  the  ongoing  work  of  the  courthouse, 
would  make  a  reservation  before  bringing  their 
child  to  the  center.  That  could  mean  a  telephone 
call  to  the  program  director  the  day  before  the 
service  is  requested,  or  even  that  moming  if  the 
director  feels  s/he  can  still  find  the  staff  required  to 
serve  the  additional  child(ren). 

Paying  for  the  Service 

You  can  dedde  to  ask  consumers  of  your  emer- 
gency back-up  child  care  service  to  pay  tuition. 
You  can  develop  a  sfiding  fee  scale  based  on 
income,  or  other  eligibility  criteria.  Fees  should  be 
based  on  the  cost  of  doing  business.  At  a  mini- 
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mum,  they  shoiild  cover  the  staff  required  for  the 
days  involved.  The  fees  can  be  charged  directly  to 
the  parents  who  enroll  their  children,  or  written 
off  to  a  grant  provided  by  a  local  Bar  Association, 
union,  or  other  membership  organization  that 
elects  to  support  its  member  in  that  way. 

A  Note  of  Caution 

When  planning  to  serve  families  with  widely 
diverse  needs,  consider  the  funding  sources  that 
allow  you  to  operate.  If  you  have  signed  a  contract 
with  a  state  agency  to  provide  drop-in  child  care 
for  the  children  of  victims,  witnesses,  and  defen- 
dants you  caimot  re -allocate  staff  being  paid 
through  that  contract  to  serve  court  employees' 
children.  You  must  meet  the  terms  of  your  con- 
tractual arrangements  at  all  times.  If  you  want  to 
serve  employees'  children,  you  will  need  to  pro- 
vide additional  staff  to  do  so. 


WHEN  CHILD  CARE  IS  NEEDED  BUT  THE 
COURTHOUSE  IS  NOT  THE  BEST  SITE  FOR  IT 

Your  research  (discussed  in  Chapter  Two)  will 
tell  you  two  important  facts: 

■  whether  there  are  enough  interested  court 
employees  to  make  a  center  feasible,  and 

■  what  child  care  facilities  exist  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

If  too  few  court  employees  expressed  interest, 
or  there  appear  to  be  a  surfeit  of  child  care  options 
immediately  accessible  to  the  court,  or  there  is  no 
space  in  the  courthouse,  you  may  want  to  con- 
sider another  method  of  serving  employees'  child 
care  needs.  Two  major  options  are  worth  consid- 
ering: a  consortium  center  or  reserved  slots  at  an 
existing  program. 

A  consortium  center 

Several  employers  join  together  to  generate  the 
capital  to  open  a  child  care  center  that  will  serve 
the  employees  of  all  the  involved  companies; 
office  parks  are  the  most  common  site  for  consor- 
tium centers.  It  is  an  attractive  option  to  small 
employers  because  it  enables  them  to  provide  a 
child  care  benefit  without  shouldering  the  respon- 
sibility unassisted.  Usually  consortium  child  care 
occurs  in  centers  that  serve  at  least  twenty  chil- 
dren, but  a  center  is  not  the  only  model  that  is 
possible.  In  at  least  one  case,  a  small  office  building 
converted  some  space  into  an  apartment  that 
housed  a  family  child  care  provider  who  cared  for 
up  to  six  children;  free  rent  was  a  significant  fringe 
benefit  for  the  provider  and  it  helped  to  reduce  the 
parents'  tuition  expenses. 

Once  the  center  is  set  up,  the  companies  can 
continue  to  ensure  adequate  fimding  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  program.  An  annual  donation  can 
subsidize  some  portion  of  tuition.  Contributions 
can  be  considered  a  reservation  fee  that  secures 
reduced  tuition  for  a  certain  number  of  the  indi- 
vidual company's  employees.  The  consortium 
model  allows  individual  employers  to  tailor  their 
involvement:  some  employers  will  want  to  pay 
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the  full  cost  of  care  for  a  valued  employee,  while 
others  will  expect  their  employees  to  pay  the  full 
tuition  themselves,  and  of  course,  still  others  will 
fall  somewhere  in  the  middle. 

The  CourtCare  Team  might  meet  with  other 
employers  in  the  neighborhood  surrounding  the 
courthouse.  What  will  the  court  offer  to  the  proj  ect? 
If  space  is  available  in  the  court,  that  could  be  a 
very  cost-effective,  but  important  contribution  to 
the  consortiimi's  effort  to  begin.  The  court's  hours 
of  operation  may  preclude  the  use  of  the  building 
for  other  employers;  in  that  case,  the  Team  should 
dedde  how  much  money  the  court  can  contribute. 
From  the  employee  needs  assessments,  you  know 
approximately  how  many  children  to  reserve  space 
for.  That  will  dictate  the  cost  of  participation  in  the 
construction  phase  of  the  center.  Beyond  capital 
needs,  enter  into  the  project  knowing  how  much 
ongoing  financial  support  the  court  is  prepared  to 
offer  the  center.  A  low  membership  fee  might 
require  your  employees  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  care; 
a  more  generous  contribution  would  guarantee 
some  scholarship  assistance  to  at  least  some  court 
employees. 

Reserved  slots 

In  the  arena  of  providing  child  care  to  parents, 
reserved  slots  are  the  least  expensive.  If  there  are 
child  care  programs  dose  to  the  courthouse,  a 
center  director  may  agree  to  reserve  one  or  more 
slots  for  court  employees.  You  can  pay  for  the 
slot(s)  entirely,  or  make  a  down  payment  with  the 
understanding  that  court  employees  will  get  first 
priority  for  openings.  If  the  court  pays  for  the 
slot(s)  entirely,  it  can  create  a  mechanism  by 
which  the  employee  reimburses  the  court  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  for  the  service.  The  generosity  of 
court  support  must  be  based  on  equitably  serving 
all  the  court  employees  who  are  likely  to  request 
a  slot.  You  may  elect  to  create  a  waiting  list  for  all 
employees  from  which  you  draw  names  when 
there  are  openings.  You  may  want  to  establish 
priorities  that  assist  target  groups  you  believe  to  be 
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particularly  In  need  of  support,  like  parents  of 
infants,  or  employees  earning  low  wages. 

Other  employee  child  care  benefits 

As  an  employer,  the  court  can  offer  child  care 
assistance  to  employees  without  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  a  child  care  center.  A 
child  care  program  that  serves  only  those  employ- 
ees who  woik  in  a  certain  location  does  not 
equitably  benefit  other  equally  deserving  employ- 
ees at  court  facilities  around  the  state.  What  fol- 
lows is  a  brief  description  of  other  employee  child 
care  benefits  that  can  be  distributed  to  all  the 
employees  the  court  employs. 

DCAP 

Dependent  Care  Assistance  Plans  (DCAP)  do 
not  necessarily  Involve  much  ongoing  finandal 
support  from  the  court.  DCAP,  also  known  as  a 
pre-tax  salary  reduction  plan,  is  governed  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  An  employee  who  has 
enrolled  in  his  or  her  company's  DCAP  program 
will  have  a  certain  amount  of  money  (up  to  $  5,000 
annually)  deducted  in  regular  installments  from 
weekly  pay  checks.  The  deduction  is  made  before 
the  employee's  taxes  are  calculated,  resulting  in  as 
much  as  $1,400  in  tax  savings  to  the  employee 
over  the  course  of  the  year.  The  employee  submits 
proof  that  s/he  paid  for  child  care  and  the  em- 
ployer reimburses  him  or  her  from  the  employee's 
DCAP  account.  If  the  employee  does  not  spend  as 
much  money  on  chUd  care  as  s/he  had  predided 
when  enrolling  In  the  DCAP  program,  s/he  loses 
the  balance;  this  is  known  as  the  use  it  or  lou  it 
clause.  The  money  forfeits  to  the  employer  who  is 
not  allowed  (per  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  to 
return  it  to  the  individual. 

Because  DCAP  prestmies  that  the  person  using 
it  owes  taxes,  it  is  of  Uttle  use  to  very  low  wage 
earners;  It  becomes  useful  to  families  with  annual 
incomes  over  $25,000. 
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DCAP  is  the  very  cheapest  way  employers  can 
offer  a  child  care  benefit.  The  court  need  only 
complete  some  tax  forms  and  write  a  plan  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  will  recognize  to  get  the 
DCAP  going.  Ongoing  responsibility  is  minimal: 
leaking  regular  payroll  deductions  in  the  amount 
specified  in  the  employee's  enrollment  applica- 
tion, processing  the  reimbursement  daims  made 
by  employees,  and  periodically  checking  with  the 
IRS  to  make  sure  the  applicable  regulations  have 
not  changed.  The  Payroll  or  Benefits  Department 
can  process  the  additional  paperwork. 

Tuition  assistance 

The  court  can  utilize  any  funds  it  has  allocated 
for  employee  child  care  to  assist  parents  with  the 
cost  of  child  care  at  whatever  center,  family  child 
care  home,  or  babysitter  the  parent  chooses.  Tu- 
ition assistance  can  be  offered  in  any  of  a  nmnber 
of  forms,  including  DCAP,  vouchers  submitted  by 
the  child  care  provider  to  the  court,  and  payments 
made  directly  to  employees.  DCAP  provides  a 
convenient  fonnat  for  processing  tuition  assis- 
tance. The  regulations  governing  DCAP  ensure 
compliance  with  a  certain  basic  set  of  rules  that 
will  tend  to  rule  out  illegal  maneuvering  on  the 
part  of  the  employee.  The  contributions  to  an 
employee's  D  CAP  accoimt  do  not  have  to  be  made 
by  the  employee;  the  court  could  choose  to  offer  a 
financial  contribution  to  the  DCAP  accounts  of  the 
employees  using  them.  The  only  rule  to  remember 
is  that  anything  over  the  $5,000  ceiling  becomes 
taxable  income. 
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Because  it  is  possible  to  assess  the  quality  of  the 
care  children  receive,  the  court  can  require  that 
certain  minimum  standards  be  met  for  the  use  of 
its  tuition  assistance  fund.  For  instance,  the  court 
may  require  that  the  care  be  licensed  by  the  state 
agency  charged  with  monitoring  child  care.  The 
Team  can  go  beyond  the  state's  licensing  regula- 
tions and  require  that  centers  hold  a  professional 
accreditation  credential  like  those  offered  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Early  Childhood  Programs 
and  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Child  care  resource  and  referral  services 

Another  reasonably  economical  way  for  the 
court  to  invest  in  the  child  care  needs  of  its 
employees  is  child  care  resource  and  referral 
(CCR&R).  CCR&Rs  offerparentsinformationabout 
how  to  select  good  child  care,  and  referrals  to 
providers  who  meet  the  specifications  the  parents 
have  given  the  CCR&R  counselor.  Although  many 
CCR&Rs  offer  this  service  to  the  general  public, 
they  provide  an  enhanced  service  to  corporate 
clients,  including  additional  assistance  until  the 
parent  locates  appropriate  care. 

To  contact  the  CCR&R  in  your  area,  call  the 
National  Association  of  Child  Care  Resource  and 
Referral  Agencies  (NACCRRA)  at  (507)  287-2220. 
Many  states  have  a  network  of  CCR&Rs  so  that  the 
court  system  could  enter  into  a  contract  to  provide 
services  at  the  local  level  to  all  its  employees.  The 
CCR&R  will  need  to  know  the  geographic  spread 
of  the  employee  base  in  order  to  assess  the  demand 
for  service  on  a  statewide  level. 

Each  CCR&R  will  have  a  price  list  for  corporate 
clients  that  lists  options  about  the  type  and  extent 
of  its  services. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


Financial  Support  for  Court-Based  Child  Care 


Raising  money  is  a  time  consuming  and 
exacting  process.  Success  will  rest  only 
partly  on  your  efforts;  the  economy 
will  also  play  a  role.  In  times  of  economic 
crisis,  state  and  federal  spending  decrease, 
often  at  great  cost  to  the  human  service  agen- 
cies operating  in  the  state.  As  public  dollars 
wane,  there  will  be  more  competition  for 
private  sources  of  income,  often  pitting  many 
equally  valuable  projects  against  each  other.  While 
the  local  context  will  vary,  and  foundations  may 
be  available  to  help  establish  the  center,  it  is  crudal 
to  the  long-term  stability  of  the  program  to  de- 
velop a  ftmding  strategy  that  includes  public  sector 
support. 

Child  care  for  employees'  children,  while  vital 
to  working  parents,  is  not  terribly  attractive  to 
funders  for  two  reasons: 

■  it  is  perceived  as  something  the  employer,  in 
conjunction  with  the  employees  themselves, 
should  support; 

■  as  demands  for  private  philanthropy  escalate, 
government  requests  fall  quickly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  priority  list. 

There  are  some  exceptions,  like  the  ATfrT  pro- 
gram that  will  consider  requests  for  support  of  any 
program  in  which  the  child  of  an  employee  is 
enrolled.  In  general,  however,  it  will  require  tre- 
mendous ingenuity  to  uncover  potential  donors 
who  have  a  vested  interest  in  court  employees. 

Child  care  for  the  children  of  litigants,  wit- 
nesses, and  jurors  will  receive  more  favorable 
attention  from  the  philanthropic  sector,  because  it 
provides  a  service  to  particularly  vulnerable  chil- 
dren and  families. 

The  two  primary  sources  of  financial  support  for 
court-based  child  care  will  be: 

■  dty,  county,  state,  and  federal  govenmient  agen- 
cies, and 

■  private  citizens,  corporations,  foundations,  and 
service  organizations. 

If  you  can  convince  the  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  yours  is  a  worthwhile  program,  you  will 


be  able  to  rely  on  a  public  appropriations 
process  that  may,  in  the  end,  provide  more 
consistent,  long-term  support. 

Because  most  foundations  are  prohibited 
from  giving  money  to  government  agencies, 
the  court's  collaboration  with  an  experienced 
non-profit  (as  defined  by  Section  501  (c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  child  care  pro- 
vider will  allow  the  courthouse  child  care 
program  to  apply  to  private  sources  of  support. 

The  biggest  source  of  philanthropic  dollars  is 
individuals;  they  gave  83  percent  of  the  $104.37 
billion  awarded  in  1988.  Foundations  contributed 
only  six  percent  and  corporations  came  in  at  less 
than  five  percent. 

There  are  four  basic  steps  involved  in  successful 
fundraising: 

1.  Dedde  what  you  need  fimds  for; 

2.  Create  a  realistic  capital  and  operating  budget; 

3.  Understand  the  giving  programs  of  foimdations 
and  corporations;  and 

4.  Develop  a  good  Board  of  Directors  for  the  child 
care  center  who  will  merit  the  respect  of  foun- 
dation trustees. 

This  chapter  will  provide  basic  information 
about  sources  of  funding,  and  how  to  approach 
the  funders. 

WHERE  TO  GO  FOR  HELP 

Your  Board  of  Directors 

Members  of  your  Board  may  be  able  to  identify 
individuals  in  the  community  who  might  contrib- 
ute to  the  court's  child  care  program. 

Local  public  libraries 

The  local  public  library  should  be  able  to  pro- 
vide basic  information  about  private  foundations 
and  government  grant  programs.  W^th  exact  in- 
formation about  the  author,  title,  and  publisher, 
the  library  can  order  books  not  in  their  collection 
through  an  inter-library  loan. 
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Government  Documents  Libraries 

Government  grant  programs  are  described  in 
the  daily  publication.  The  Federal  Register,  and 
the  Catalogue  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance, 

which  is  published  annually  with  periodic  updates. 
All  Government  Documents  Libraries  will  be  able 
to  provide  these  resources.  To  find  the  dosest 
Government  Documents  library,  contact  the  public 
hbrary,  or  call  the  Federal  Domestic  Assistance 
Catalogue  staff  at  (800)  669-8331. 

The  Federal  Register  appears  daily;  each  issue  is 
about  one  inch  thick.  It  is  the  govenmient's 
communication  of  executive  orders  and 
administrative  regulations.  Potential  grant  seekers 
can  learn  about  new  government  programs 
through  the  draft  regulations  that  will  appear  in 
the  Register  before  the  grant  program  becomes 
operational.  Because  the  Register  is  cumbersome  to 
review,  the  Catalogue  is  a  better  source  of  informa- 
tion about  grant  possibihties. 

Funding  Information  Centers 

The  Foimdation  Center  is  a  national  service 
organization  that  was  established  by  foimdations 
so  grant  seekers  and  grantmakers  would  have  an 
authoritative  resource  on  private  philanthropic 
giving.  The  Center's  Cooperating  Collections 
Network  includes  a  core  collection  of  reference 
materials.  The  Foundation  Center's  list  of  reference 
collections  is  appended  to  CourtCare. 


Consultants 

Professional  fundraisers  can  provide  the  knowl- 
edge and  resources  to  manage  fundraising  cam- 
paigns —  for  a  price.  Like  all  the  professional 
services  you  may  need  in  the  course  of  opening  a 
child  care  program,  however,  some  do  offer  services 
pro  bono  (for  free)  as  a  service  to  the  community. 
Ask  colleagues  to  recommend  a  consultant.  There 
is  another  source  of  information  on  fundraisers; 
the  National  Society  of  Fundraising  Executives 
can  offer  advice  to  help  locate  a  reputable 
consultant.  Contact  the  National  Society  at 
Information  Central,  1 101  King  Street,  Suite  3000, 
Alexandria,  VA  22314,  or  by  telephone  at  (703) 
684-0410. 

MAKING  SENSE  OF  THE  INFORMATION 

There  are  many  types  of  funders,  and  within  each 
category  there  are  countless  individual 
organizations  with  money  to  spend  on  projects 
they  deem  worthwhile.  Funders  give  three  things: 
money,  products,  and  time.  Financial  suppori  is 
crucial,  but  it  is  not  the  only  valuable  resource. 
Products  include  services  (like  cleaning,  photo- 
copying, legal  advice,  or  repair),  and  could  outfit 
the  center  with  a  computer,  a  washer  or  dryer, 
filing  cabinets,  or  any  number  of  other  important 
elements  to  a  good  work  space.  Companies  maybe 
willing  to  delegate  someone  to  join  your  board  of 
directors,  to  participate  in  fundraising,  to  research 


The  telephone  book 

Local  community-based  foundations  and  the 
United  Way  will  be  listed  in  the  telephone  direc- 
tory. Additionally,  many  local  service  organiza- 
tions (the  Rotary,  lions,  Kiwanls,  or  Elks  Clubs, 
for  example)  take  part  in  community  projects,  and 
will  donate  money  and/or  services  to  a  cause  they 
believe  worthwhile. 


ASSOCIATED  GRANTMAKERS 

Some  major  cities  have  organizations  like  Boston's  Associ- 
ated Grantmakers  (AGM),  which  provide  technical  assistance  to 
organizations  looking  for  funding.  AGM  is  a  mennbership 
organization  whose  members  include  corporations  and  founda- 
tions. AGM  serves  both  its  constituent  memt)ers  and  the  non- 
profit agencies  that  apply  for  funds  from  its  members.  It  offers 
an  extensive  reference  library,  newsletters  to  its  memt>ers,  and 
sendees  that  facilitate  collaborative  funding  initiatives.  For  the 
novice,  AGM  holds  regular  orientations  to  fundraising. 
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the  best  source  of  liability  insurance,  or  to  engage 
in  many  other  valuable  activities.  Giving  time  also 
puts  yovu-  project  squarely  in  the  center  of  their 
philanthropic  lens,  and  may  result  in  financial 
contributions  at  a  later  date. 

Private  Funding 

The  Foundation  Directory  provides  an  in- 
dex that  divides  philanthropic  organizations  into 
several  areas  of  interest  As  you  decide  which 
foundations  to  approach,  there  is  one  cardinal 
rule: 

Make  sure  your  proposal  meets 
their  funding  criteria. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  topic  headings  for 
appropriate  philanthropic  resources: 

■  child  development 

■  child  welfare  (day  care  appears  as  a  subhead 
imder  this  category) 

■  crime  and  law  enforcement 

■  education,  early  childhood 

■  family  services 

■  law  and  justice 

■  social  services 

■  youth. 

The  Foundation  Directory  is  supported  by  several 
volumes  of  short  books  that  describe  all  the  grants 
issued  by  foundations  in  the  categories  listed  above 
(and  many  more).  For  court-based  child  care,  the 
following  three  volimies  may  prove  most  helpful: 

Grants  for  Crime,  Law  Enforcement 
and  Abuse  Prevention 

Grants  for  Mental  Health,  Addictions 

and  Crisis  Services 

Grants  for  Children  and  Youth 

All  applicable  grants  are  cross-referenced  be- 
tween the  books. 
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Foundations  come  in  all  sizes,  from  large 
national  foundations  that  award  millions  of  dol- 
lars every  year,  to  small  personal  foundations 
administered  by  family  members  that  may  not 
make  any  awards  in  a  given  year.  The  size  and 
scope  of  the  awards  are  described  in  detail  in  The 
Foundation  Directory  and  its  supporting  volvunes. 
Almost  all  foundations  restrict  their  philanthropic 
contributions  to  organizations  that  are  incorpo- 
rated as  non-profit  agencies  under  Section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Some 
foundations  will  consider  public  entities  when  the 
proposed  grantee  is  taking  on  an  important  project. 
Foundations  attached  to  local  or  state  Bar  Associa- 
tions will  consider  requests  from  governmental 
sponsors  because  court -based,  drop-in  child  care 
improves  the  administration  of  justice.  Typically 
however,  a  proposal  will  be  stronger  when  the 
child  care  provider  applies  for  the  money. 

Corporations  also  vary  in  size  and  scope.  Even 
relatively  small  local  businesses  may  be  able  to 
donate  a  product  or  service  to  the  center,  or  to  a 
fundraising  event.  A  large  corporation  with  a 


THE  CHILD  CARE  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  FUND 
%TDC 

U  BEACON  STREET,  SUITE  UOO 
BOSTON,  MA  02018 
(617)248-0932 

The  Capital  Investment  Fund  is  a  private  initiative  sponsored 
by  the  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Boston  Founda- 
tion, the  Godfrey  Hyams  Foundation,  the  Riley  Foundation, 
Shawmut  Bank,  Bank  of  Boston,  State  Street  Bank,  the  Boston 
Globe  Foundation,  and  New  England  Telephone.  Its  goal  is  to 
improve  the  physical  quality  of  existing  child  care  centers  and 
to  expand  the  supply  of  child  care.  The  Fund  provides  loans 
and  grants  to  Boston  area  child  care  centers  and  family  child 
care  homes  to  improve  their  physical  settings.  In  addition  to 
providing  direct  financing  and  loan  guarantees,  the  Fund  also 
acts  as  a  broker  between  agencies  and  other  sources  of 
capital  financing  as  well  as  providing  the  technical  assistance 
needed  to  complete  projects. 
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vested  interest  in  court-based  child  care  or  in  the 
community  in  which  the  child  care  center  will 
reside,  may  be  willing  to  adopt  the  center.  An 
adoption  establishes  a  long-term  relationship 
between  the  center  and  the  corporate  sponsor. 
The  level  of  support  will  be  unique  to  the  specific 
project,  but  could  include  assistance  with 
construction  costs,  or  in-kind  provision  of  some  of 
the  services  required  at  some  point  during  the 
process. 

To  research  possible  corporate  funders  there  is 
a  companion  volume  to  The  Foundation  Directory, 
entitled  The  National  Directory  of  Corporate 
Giving;  A  Guide  to  Corporate  Giving  Pro- 
grams and  Corporate  Foundations.  This  vol- 
ume uses  the  same  topic  headings  found  in  The 
Foundation  Directory.  It  will  introduce  information 
about  business  sources  of  money  and  in-kind 
donations.  Many  corporations  prefer  to  give  money 
to  particular  types  of  organizations  or  to  organiza- 
tions located  in  a  target  area,  often  the  site  of  their 
business  headquarters.  The  book  will  allow  you  to 
look  at  corporations  with  corporate  headquarters 
in  your  state. 

Federated  Campaigns  take  place  where 
people  work.  The  United  Way  of  America  man- 
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Find  a  news  story  that  makes  a  strong  argument 
for  court-based  child  care. 

MAN  TAKES  HOSTAGE  IN  A  MICHIGAN  COURTHOUSE 

Distraught  over  an  impending  divorce  and  custody  battle,  a  35- 
year-old  man  seized  a  three  year  old  girl  and  held  her  at  gun 
point  for  several  hours  yesterday.  When  police  and  court 
officers  moved  toward  him,  he  threw  the  child  over  a  third  floor 
balcony  railing,and  then  jumped  after  her.  The  child's  fall  was 
broken  by  an  EMT  who  caught  her  in  time  to  prevent  any 
serious  injury.  The  man,  suffering  from  extensive  internal 
injuries,  is  listed  in  critical  condition  at  Lansing  Hospital. 
According  to  the  child's  mother,  she  brought  her  to  court 
because  "I  just  didn't  have  anyone  at  home  who  could  watch 
her."  The  mother  was  in  court  as  a  witness  to  a  drive-by 
shooting.  (This  is  a  fictitious  example.) 


ages  the  best  known  work  place  f  undraising  drive. 
Payroll  deductions  simplify  giving  while  providing 
predictable  income  to  the  f  oimdation.  The  federal 
government,  and  some  cities,  coimties,  and  states 
also  run  federated  campaigns.  As  the  potential 
recipient  of  these  funds  you  can  approach  them  in 
one  of  two  ways: 

1.  apply  for  a  grant,  as  you  would  to  any  other 
foundation: 

2.  apply  to  the  Campaign  to  join  the  list  of 
organizations  that  employees  can  designate  as 
the  recipient  of  their  donations. 

To  leam  more  about  the  exact  steps  involved  in 
applying  to  the  particular  United  Way  or  other 
Federated  Campaign,  establish  contact  with  the 
local  office.  The  federal  government's  campaign  is 
managed  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management; 
they  can  direct  you  to  the  Combined  Federal 
Campaign  near  you  ((202)632-5564). 

Organizations  and  clubs  donate  money  to 
causes.  Think  about  the  local  Kiwanis  Club,  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  Junior  League,  college  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities,  alumni  or  church  groups  as 
possible  supporters  of  your  child  care  center.  These 
groups  tend  to  operate  fairly  autonomously,  in- 
creasing the  importance  of  local  contacts.  Personal 
relationships  will  be  helpful  in  reaching  out  to  the 
organization,  and  in  selling  your  projert  to  them. 
Ask  Board  Members  to  speak  to  local  service 
organizations  about  your  project.  This  list  is  not 
complete;  with  imagination  and  a  good  sense  of 
your  community,  you  can  add  several  other  orga- 
nizations to  the  list  of  potential  supporters. 

The  legal  community  includes  the  local,  state- 
wide, and  American  Bar  Associations.  It  includes 
law  schools,  and  their  alumni  groups,  publishers 
of  legal  books  and  journals,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
related  professional  organizations.  Because  the 
court's  child  care  programming  affects  the  legal 
community  directly,  any  of  these  organizations 
might  actively  participate  in  the  start-up  or  ongo- 
ing fimdraising  activities. 
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Individuals  are  the  most  difficult  funders  to 
leam  about;  personal  contacts  will  lead  you  to 
them  more  easily  than  other  avenues.  This  is  one 
of  many  reasons  why  the  membership  of  the 
center's  board  of  directors  is  so  crudaL  They  must 
be  able  to  solicit  the  funds  that  the  center  needs  to 
open  and  operate;  their  relationships  with  influ- 
ential community  leaders  will  help  make  the  cen- 
ter a  success. 

Loans 

The  fiscal  vitality  of  the  child  care  provider  will 
determine  the  ability  to  secure  bank  loans.  Bank 
loans  can  be  obtained  more  quickly  than  founda- 
tion grants;  for  that  reason,  they  may  be  an  attrac- 
tive source  of  money  to  begin  construction  quickly. 
Some  foimdations  will  consider  making  low  or  no 
interest  loans,  especially  if  the  agency  has  public 
sector  contracts.  Although  the  low  interest  rate 
reduces  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  loan,  debt  service 
will  have  to  be  built  into  the  center's  operating 
budget  in  either  case  because  loans  must  be  re- 
paid. Because  it  is  easier  to  interest  potential  do- 
nors in  grants  for  construction  than  to  support 
operating  budgets,  invest  the  time  and  effort  into 
raising  funds  that  will  not  need  to  be  repaid  —  or 
you  may  find  yourself  with  an  operating  budget 
that  does  not  generate  sufficient  income  to  offset 
the  ongoing  expense  of  the  loan. 

Public  Funding 

Government  at  every  level  devotes  money  to 
human  service  programs.  In  general,  pubUc  funds 
for  projects,  like  court-based  child  care,  flow  from 
the  federal  government,  whether  directly  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  through  the  state  which 
awards  it  to  private  agencies.  Two  government 
publications  describe  the  1 ,246  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  federal  government. 

The  Catalogue  of  Federal  Financial  Assis- 
tance acquaints  potential  grant  seekers  with  the 
particulars  of  individual  programs.  The  Catalogue  is 
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Indexed  by  topic.  Family  support  is  the  most 
promising  topic  for  child  care  in  the  courts,  but 
other  possibihties  include: 

■  child  abuse 

■  homeless 

■  substance  abuse 

■  urban  community. 

Computer  technology  allows  on-line  searches  of 
the  Catalogue,  using  key  words.  The  print  out  can 
include  a  listing  of  programs  (by  title  and  identify- 
ing number),  the  complete  text  of  selected  pro- 
grams, or  specific  portions  of  a  grant's  descriptive 
text.  Every  state  has  at  least  one  location  where 
such  a  search  can  be  performed;  staff  at  the  Federal 
Assistance  Programs  Retrieval  System  can  provide 
the  pertinent  information  about  the  most  easily 
accessible  location.  The  toll-free  telephone  num- 
ber is  (800)  669-8331. 

While  the  Catalogue  ofFederal  Financial  Assistance 
provides  complete  information,  many  readers  have 
commented  that  its  format  is  not  as  user-friendly 
as  the  Government  Assistance  Almanac.  Ed- 
ited by  J.  Robert  Dumouchel  and  co-published  by 
Omnigraphics  and  Foggy  Bottom  Publications, 
the  sixth  edition  appeared  in  1992.  Its  introduc- 
tion offers  helpful  backgroimd  information  about 
government  funding;  the  indexing  of  grant  infor- 
mation makes  the  search  for  appropriate  pro- 
grams comparatively  simple. 

Either  the  Catalogue  or  the  Government  Assistance 
Almanac  will  describe  the  agencies  eUgible  to  re- 
ceive specific  grants.  In  many  cases,  only  states 
and  Indian  Territories  are  eUgible.  In  those  cases, 
the  Governor's  office  can  provide  information 
about  which  state  agency  is  administering  the 
grant.  The  appropriate  state  agency  may  be  seek- 
ing private  agencies  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
grant.  In  such  instances,  application  will  be  made 
to  the  state  agency  for  fimding  decisions.  Some 
federal  fimds  flow  directly  to  cities,  where  the 
Mayor's  office  can  identify  the  appropriate  contact 
person. 
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There  are  two  departments  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment likely  to  be  interested  in  court-based 
child  care:  the  Department  of  Health  and  Htmian 
Services  and  the  Department  of  Justice.  Both 
Departments  oversee  the  work  of  specific  agencies 
that  administer  the  grant  programs.  In  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
Administration  for  Children  and  Families  includes 
a  Children's  Bureau;  the  Public  Health  Service 
oversees  three  divisions  with  responsibility  for  the 
government's  substance  abuse  and  mental  health 
programs.  They  are: 

■  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration, 

■  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  and 

■  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

The  Department  of  Justice  includes  three  re- 
lated agencies: 

■  the  Office  of  Justice  Programs, 

■  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance,  and 
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■  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention. 

Sometimes  states  or  cities  will  use  local  revenue 
to  finance  a  worthy  program.  In  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  child  care  subsidies  for  low  income 
families  were  paid  for  with  state,  not  federal,  funds 
for  many  years.  To  learn  about  these  programs, 
build  a  collegial  relationship  with  the  appropriate 
elected  official,  whether  a  state  senator, 
representative,  or  dty  councillor.  As  important  as 
the  legislator  are  the  people  who  work  in  his  or  her 
office.  The  staff  will  provide  the  detailed 
information  to  successfully  apply  for  any  dty  or 
state-funded  program.  If  they  xmderstand  the 
importance  of  your  project,  they  may  even  look 
out  for  your  project,  and  call  you  when  they  hear 
of  new  grant  programs. 

After  determining  which  fimding  sources  are 
appropriate,  convene  a  committee  that  indudes 
members  of  the  courthouse  team,  and  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  government  agency  that 


DCPO  COURT  FACIUTIES  UNIT 
1 ASHBURTON  PLACE 
BOSTON,  MA  02108 
(617)727-8085 

The  Executive  branch  of  Massachusetts  state  govern- 
ment manages  its  money  through  a  Secretariat  entitled 
the  Executive  Office  of  Administration  and  Finance  (EOAF). 
One  of  EOAF's  agencies  is  the  Division  of  Capital  Planning 
and  Operations  (DCPO)  which  manages  the  construction 
and  renovation  of  state  properties.  The  Court  Facilities 
Unit  within  DCPO  oversees  the  physical  plants  of  the  state- 
owned  courthouses  (not  all  Massachusetts  courthouses 
are  owned  by  the  state).  In  1988,  legislation  (Chapter  203 
of  the  Acts  of  1988)  provided  $300  million  for  the  renova- 
tion of  state-owned  courthouses.  Section  22  of  that  Act 
requires  each  construction  project  to  include  an  assess- 
ment of  the  court's  need  for  child  care.  Eight  courthouses 
identified  the  need  for  drop-in  child  care.  As  the  Court 
Facilities  Unit  develops  architectural  plans  forthese  eight 


courthouses,  they  are  creating  space  for  child  care  cen- 
ters. The  cost  of  construction  will  be  subsumed  within  the 
total  for  the  courthouse  in  question. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  INDUSTRIAL 
HNANCE  AGENCY 
75  FEDERAL  STREET 
BOSTON,  MA  02110 
(617)451-2477 

MIFA  Is  a  quasi-public  authority  that  manages  several 
different  loan  funds.  Since  1978  it  has  financed  over 
2,500  projects  valued  at  $6  billion.  MIFA  has  been 
designated  to  write  and  service  direct  loans  for  the  Thrift 
Institutions  Fund  for  Economic  Development,  which  pro- 
vides $100  million  in  a  non-revolving  pool  of  capital 
focused  on  agencies  that  cannot  easily  obtain  conven- 
tional financing.  Eligible  organizations  receive  low  interest 
loans  for  construction  and  renovation.  Projects  with  a 
strong  public  purpose  are  one  of  its  three  priorities. 
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disburses  the  funds  you  are  seeking.  Although 
government  agency  staff  are  not  popularly  elected, 
they  are  sensitive  to  political  pressure.  The  facts 
that  dociunent  the  courthouse's  need  for  child 
care  present  a  powerful  argument.  If  the  agency 
staff  person  is  imable  to  assist  you,  ask  for  referrals 
to  other  potential  funders,  and  ask  them  to  explain 
the  weaknesses  in  your  proposal.  Stay  in  touch 
with  them,  and  re-apply  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
next  funding  cycle,  having  carefully  corrected  the 
weaknesses  the  staffer  described. 

WRITING  GRANT  APPLICATIONS 

Two  keys  to  writing  a  successful  grant  applica- 
tion are  well  written  prose  and  the  ability  to  follow 
directions.  A  good  proposal  includes  a  thoughtful 
description  of  each  phase  of  the  project's  life,  from 
start  up  through  evaluation.  There  are  many  guide- 
books available  to  help  write  the  perfect  proposal 
for  funding.  The  Foundation  Center  publishes  a 
few  of  them;  a  librarian  can  help  you  locate  an 
appropriate  resource.  This  is  a  brief  overview  of 
what  it  takes  to  write  a  good  proposal. 

Be  selective  in  choosing  targets 

As  you  review  the  information  on  corporations 
and  foundations,  pay  dose  attention  to  the  sec- 
tions on  purpose  and  activities,  fields  of  interest, 
and  limitations.  These  three  sections  determine 
whether  the  foundation  is  a  likely  source  of  sup- 
port Because  there  are  so  many  applicants  for 
limited  funds,  it  will  not  be  worth  it  to  pursue 
foundations  for  which  your  child  care  project 
requires  them  to  stretch  their  guidelines. 

Follow  the  instructions! 

Call  or  write  potential  funders,  and  request  an 
application  packet.  The  Foundation  Directory  pro- 
vides good,  basic  information  on  how  to  do  that. 
The  application  packet  will  indude  instructions  for 
applying.  The  instructions  will  spedfy  the  type  of 
information  they  want,  and  an  application  dead- 
line. Do  not  deviate  from  the  requirements. 
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To  fadUtate  the  development  of  spedfic  fimd- 
ing  proposals,  maintain  a  file  that  indudes: 

■  the  resumes  of  key  people, 

■  research  findings  that  document  the  value  of 
the  projed, 

■  statistics  about  the  community  and  the  court, 

■  the  results  of  needs  assessments,  and 

■  a  narrative  program  description. 

Be  brief,  succinct,  and  to  the  point 

Make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  selection 
committee  to  understand  your  proposal.  Founda- 
tions are  inundated  with  proposals.  Many  of  those 
proposals  are  too  long  and  poorly  written.  The 
people  at  the  foundation  who  will  be  selecting 
grant  redpients  carmot  assess  the  request  if  they 
cannot  imderstand  it  or  if  they  do  not  have  the 
patience  to  wade  through  the  reams  of  paper  an 
overzealous  applicant  has  sent. 

Find  two  people  to  review  the  draft  proposal. 
The  first  person  should  be  someone  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  child  care  center  s/he  will  be 
reading  the  proposal  just  as  members  of  the  selec- 
tion committee  will  be  reading  it.  Something  that 
is  perfectly  dear  to  you  may  only  be  dear  because 
you  are  carrying  most  of  the  pertinent  informa- 
tion around  in  your  head.  Ask  this  reader  to 
highlight  the  sections  that  do  not  make  sense,  or 
provide  too  little  information.  Ask  the  reader  to 
summarize  your  request  in  his  or  her  own  words. 
If  it  does  not  sound  like  what  you  thought  you 
were  asking  for,  that  will  indicate  a  need  for 
substantial  revisions. 

The  second  reader  should  be  a  competent  copy 
editor.  This  reader  will  take  the  final  draft  and 
dean  up  the  prose.  S/he  should  also  compare  the 
foundation's  requirements  with  the  document  in 
hand,  and  point  out  the  areas  that  fall  to  comply 
with  the  directions. 

Think  about  the  design  of  the  docimient.  The 
format  should  be  attractive.  There  shovild  be  no 
misspelled  words  or  white  out.  Do  not  use  tiny 
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print  or  narrow  margins  to  get  more  onto  a  page: 
there  is  always  a  more  concise  way  to  state  a  point. 
A  careful^  bright  layout  makes  the  proposal  less 
imposing,  and  more  enjoyable  to  read. 

The  Personal  Touch 

No  proposal  should  be  mailed  to  an  organization 
that  has  not  heard  about  your  work  already. 
Personal  contact  between  your  Board  and  the 
review  committee  or  officers,  principal  adminis- 
trators, trustees  or  dirertors  of  the  foundation  is 
essential  to  successful  fundraising.  The  Foundation 
Directory  includes  a  list  of  the  names  and  titles  of 
people  who  maintain  important  positions  in  the 
governance  of  the  foundation  you  are  approach- 
ing. Circulate  this  list  to  your  Board  members; 
encourage  the  Board  members  to  contact  anyone 
they  know  at  the  foundation,  especially  founda- 
tion directors  and  trustees.  Even  if  you  do  not 
know  anyone  at  the  foundation,  you  can  request 
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a  meeting  with  a  staff  person  to  lay  out  the  goals 
of  the  project  and  ask  their  advice  about  pursuing 
funding  for  it.  If  at  all  possible,  invite  the  potential 
funders  to  make  a  site  visit. 

After  you  get  a  grant 

Raising  money  requires  an  investment  of  your 
time  not  only  to  receive  a  grant,  but  over  the  life 
of  the  grant  After  a  funder  has  awarded  you 
money,  you  must  comply  with  their  requirements 
about  periodic  reporting.  In  addition,  you  can 
provide  a  welcome  extra  by  sending  along  press 
clippings,  and  other  documents  from  your  work. 
There  are  three  reasons  to  maintain  regiilar  contact: 

1.  to  show  appreciation  for  their  support, 

2.  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  their  contribution 
in  addressing  an  important  social  issue,  and 

3.  to  maintain  their  interest  in  your  project  that 
might  lead  to  additional  funding  at  a  later  date. 
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child  Care  Licensing  Agencies  in  the  U.S. 


(Courtesy  of  The  American 
Public  Welfare  Association) 

Alabama  Deptartment  of  Human  Resources 

50  Ripley  Street 

Montgomery,  Al  36130-1801 

(205)  242-1160  •  FAX  (205)  242-1086 

Alaska  Department  of  Health/Social  Services 
PC  Box  H 

Juneau,  AK  99811-0601 
(907)  465-3030 
FAX  (907)  465-3068 

Arizona  Department  of  Ecorxxnic  Security 

1717  W.  Jefferson 

P  0  Box  6123,  Site  Code  OlOA 

Phoenix,  AZ  85005 

(602)  542-5678 

FAX  (602)  542-6000 

Arkansas  Department  of  Human  Servkses 
300  Donaghey  Buikjing,  7th  &  Main 
Little  Rock,  AR  72203 
(501)  682^50 
FAX  (501)  682-6571 

California  Department  of  Social  Servnes 
744  P  Street,  M.S.  17-11 
Sacramento,  OA  95814 
(916)  657-2598 
FAX  (916)  653-1695 

Cokxado  Department  of  Social  Servk»s 
1575  Sherman  Street 
Denver,  CO  80208-1714 
(303)  866-5800 
FAX  (303)  8664214 

ConnectKut  Dept  of  ChikJren  and  Youth  Svcs. 
170  Sigoumey  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06105 
(203)  566-3536 
FAX  (203)  566-7947 

Delaware  Department  of  Servk:es  for 
ChiUren,  Youth  &  Their  Families 
1825  Faukland  Road 
Wilmington,  DE  19805-1195 
(302)  633-2500 
FAX  (302)  633-2565 

DC  Department  of  Human  Servtees 
801  N.  Capitol  Street,  NE,  Rm.  701 
Washington,  DC  20002 
(202)  727-0310 
FAX  (202)  7244346 

Fkxida  Dept  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Svcs. 

1317  Winewood  Boulevard 

BuikJing  2,  Room  432 

Tallahassee,  FL  32301 

(904)  488-7721 

FAX  (904)  487-2238 


Georgia  Department  of  Human  Resources 

State  Office  BuikJing 

47  Trinity  Avenue,  S.W. 

Atlanta,  GA  30334 

(404)  656-5680 

FAX  (404)  656O709 

Guam  Dept  of  Publk:  Health  &  Social  Svcs. 
P  0  Box  2816 
Agana,  GU  96910 
(671)  734-2083 
FAX  (671)  734-5910 

Hawaii  Department  of  Human  Servk»s 
1390  Miller  Street,  P  0  Box  339 
Honolulu,  HI  96813 
(808)  5864997 
FAX  (808)  5864890 

Idaho  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 
450  W  State  Street,  State  House  Mail 
Boise,  ID  83720 
(208)  334-5500 
FAX  (208)  3346558 

Illinois  Department  of  Chikl  &  Family  Servnes 
406  East  Monroe  Street 
SpringfiekJ,  IL  62701 
(217)  785-2509 
FAX  (217)  524-0014 

Irxjiana  Family  and  Social  Servk^s  Admin. 
W3  92  Govemment  Center  South 
402  W  Washington  Street 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
(317)  2334447 
FAX  (317)  232-1240 

k)wa  Department  of  Human  Servnes 

Hoover  Buikling 

Des  Moines,  lA  50319 

(515)  281-5452 

FAX  (515)  2814597 

Kansas  Dept  of  Social  &  Rehabilitatkm 
Sefvk«s 

Docking  State  OfTtce  Buikjing.  6th  Fkxx 
915  Harrison  Avenue 
Topeka,  KS  66612-1570 
(913)  296-3271 
FAX  (913)  2964685 

Kentucky  Cabir>et  for  Human  Resources 
275  East  Main  Street 
Frankfort  KY  40621 
(502)  564-7130 
FAX  (502)  564-7573 

Louisiana  Department  of  Social  Servk»s 

P  0  Box  3776 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821 

(504)  342-0286 

FAX  (504)  342-8636 


Maine  Department  of  Human  Services 
Statehouse  Statkxi  #11 
Augusta,  ME  04333 
(207)  287-2736 
FAX  (207)  626^555 

Marylartd  Department  of  Human  Resources 
Saratoga  State  Center,  311  West  Saratoga 
Street 

Baltimore,  MD  21201 
(410)  33^0001 
FAX  (410)  33SO099 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Social  Svcs. 
24  Famsworth  Street 
Boston,  MA  02210 
(617)  727-0900 
FAX  (617)  261-7432 

MKhigan  Department  of  Social  Servk»s 
235  South  Grand  Avenue,  P.  0.  Box  30037 
Lansing,  Ml  48909 
(517)  373-2000 
FAX  (517)  37S«471 

Minr^esota  Department  of  Hunrtan  Servk»s 
444  Lafayette  Road 
St  Paul,  MN  55155 
(612)  296-2701 
FAX  (612)  296-5868 

Mississippi  Department  of  Human  Servwes 
421  West  Pacagoula  Street 
Jackson,  MS  39203 
(601)  96O4250 
FAX  (601)  3546988 

Missouri  Departnf>ent  of  Social  Servnes 
Broadway  -  State  OfTtce  Buikjing 
221  High  Street  P  0  Box  1527 
Jefferson  City.  MO  65102 
(314)  7514815 
FAX  (314)  751-3203 

Montana  Department  of  Family  Services 

PO  Box  80045 

Helena,  MT  59620-2935 

(406)  444-5902 

FAX  (406)  444-5956 

Nebraska  Department  of  Social  Servtoes 

310  Centennial  Mall  South,  5th  Fk>or 

P  0  Box  95026 

Lincoln,  NE  68509-5026 

(402)  471-3121 

FAX  (402)  471-9449 

Nevada  Departnr>ent  of  Human  Resources 
505  East  King  Street 
Carson  City,  NV  89710 
(702)  6874400 
FAX  (702)  6874733 
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New  Hampshire  Department 

of  Health  and  Human  Services 

6  Hazen  Drive 

Concord,  NH  03301-6505 

(603)  271^334 

FAX  (603)  271-2896 

New  Jersey  Department  of  Human  Services 
Capital  Place  One 

222  South  Warren  Street.  5th  Floor 
Trenton.  NJ  086250700 
(609)  292-3717 
FAX  (609)  39S4846 

New  Mexico  Human  Services  Department 
PO  Box  2348 

Santa  FE,  NM  87504-2348 
(505)  827-7750 
FAX  (505)  827-7729 

New  York  State  Department 
of  Social  Services 
40  North  Pearl  Street 
Albany,  NY  12243 
(518)  474-9475 
FAX  (518)  474-7870 

North  Carolina  Department 
of  Human  Resources 
101  Adams  Building 
Ralei^.  NC  27603 
(919)  73^4534 
FAX  (919)  733-7447 

North  Dakota  Departnrtent  of  Human  Services 
State  Capitol  -  Judnial  Wing.  600  East 
Boulevard 

Bismarck,  ND  58505 
(701)  224-2310 
FAX  (701)  224-2359 

Ohio  Department  of  Human  Servnes 
30  East  Broad  Street.  32nd  Fkxx 
Columtxjs,  OH  432660423 
(614)  4666282 
FAX  (614)  466-1504 

Oklahoma  Department  of  Human  Servk»s 
2400  N.  Linden  Street.  P.O.  Box  25352 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73125 
(405)  521-3646 
FAX  (405)  521-6684 

Oregon  Department  of  Human  Resources 

318  Public  Sen/we  BuiUing 

Court  and  Capitol  Streets 

Salem,  OR  97310 

(503)  378-3034 

FAX  (503)  37^2897 


Pennsylvania  Department  of  PuUk:  Welfare 
7th  &  Foster  Streets 
P  0  Box  2675 

Harrisburg,  PA  17105-2675 
(717)  787-2600 
FAX  (717)  78SB742 

Puerto  R'ko  Department  of  Social  Servk»s 
P.O.  Box  11398,  Fernandez  Juncos  Statkm 
Santurce,  PR  00910 
(809)  722-1683 
FAX  (809)  723-1223 

Rhode  Island  Department  of  Human  Servwes 
600  New  London  Avenue 
Cranston.  Rl  02920 
(401)  464-2121 
FAX  (401)  464-2876 

Rhode  Island  Department  of  Chikiren, 

Youth  &  Families 

610  Mount  Pleasant  AverHje 

Provklence,  Rl  02908 

(401)  457^750 

FAX  (401)  457-5363 

South  Carolina  Department  of  Social  Servk»s 

1531  Confederate  Avenue,  P  0  Box  1520 

Columbia,  SC  29202-1520 

(803)  734-5760 

FAX  (803)  734-5597  -  SD  001 

South  Dakota  Department  of  Social  Servnes 
700  Governor's  Drive 
Pien«,  SD  57501 
(605)  77S4165 
FAX  (605)  7734855 

Tenr>essee  Department  of  Human  Services 

Citizens  Plaza,  15th  Fkxx 

400  Deaderick  Street 

Nashville,  TN  37219 

(615)  741-3241 

FAX  (615)  741^165 

Texas  Department  of  Human  Servwes 

P  0  Box  149030 

Mail  Code  209^W 

Austin,  TX  78714-9030 

(512)  450-3030 

FAX  (512)  45O4220 


Utah  Department  of  Human  Services 
120  North  200  West 
P  0  Box  45500 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  8414&O500 
(801)  538-3998 
FAX  (801)  53&4016 


Vermont  Agertcy  of  Human  Servk»s 
103  South  Main  Street 
Waterbury.  VT  05676 
(802)  241-2220 
FAX  (802)  244-8103 

Viigin  Islands  Department  of  Human  Servk»s 

Battel  Plaza  South 

Charkstte  Amalie 

St  Thomas,  VI  00802 

(809)  774-1166 

FAX  (809)  774-3466 

Virginia  Department  of  Social  Servk«8 
8007  Discovery  Drive 
Rk^hmond,  VA  23229^99 
(804)  662-9236 
FAX  (804)  662-7022 

Washington  Department  of 
Social  and  Health  Servk»s 
P  0  Box  45010 
Olympia,  WA  98504-5010 
(206)  753-3395 
FAX  (206)  586-5874 

West  Virginia  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Resources 
State  Capitol  Complex 
Buikjing  6 

Charieston,  WV  25305 
(304)  34S0684 
FAX  (304)  558-2059 

Wisconsin  Department  of 

Health  and  Social  Servk»s 

State  Office  BuikJing 

1  West  Wilson  Street  Room  650 

PO  Box  7850 

Madison,  Wl  53707-7850 

(608)  266-9622 

FAX  (608)  266-7882 

Wyoming  Department  of  Family  Seivk»s 

Hathaway  Buikjing 

2300  Capitol  Avenue 

Cheyenne.  WY  82002 

(307)  777-5831 

FAX  (307)  777-7747 
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Child  Welfare  Agencies  in  the  U.S. 


(Courtesy  of  Texas  Department  of  Human 
Senfices) 


ALABAMA 

Office  of  Day  Care  Licensing 

Alabama  Department  of  Human  Resources 

50  Ripley  Street 

Montgomery.  AL  36130 

(205)  242-1425 

ALASKA 

Division  of  Family  &  Youth  Services 
Alaska  Dept  of  Health  &  Social  Services 
Box  110630 

Juneau,  AK  99811-0630 
(907)  465-2145 

ARIZONA 

Child  Day  Care  Licensing  Unit 
Arizona  Department  of  Health  Services 
100  West  Clarendon,  Suite  520 
Phoenix,  AZ  85015 
(602)  255-1272 

ARKANSAS 

Child  Care  Licensir\g 

Division  of  Children  &  Family  Services 

Arkansas  Departnr^ent  of  Human  Services 

Box  1437  Stot  720 

Little  Rock,  AR  72203 

(501)  682^90 

CAUFORNIA 

Day  Care  Licensirtg  Bureau 
744  P  Street  Mail  Station  17-17 
Sacramento,  California 
(916)  322-8538 

COLORADO 

Office  of  Chikj  Care  Services 
Department  of  Social  Servk»s 
1575  Sherman  Street 
Denver,  CO  80203-1714 
(303)  866-5958 

CONNECTICUT 

Bureau  of  Health  Systems  Regulation 
Department  of  Health  ServKes 
150  Washington  SL 
Hartford,  CT  06106 
(203)  566-2575 

DELAWARE 

Office  of  Chikj  Care  Ucensing 
Delaware  Youth  &  Family  Center 
1825  Faukland  Road 
Wilmington,  DE  19805 
(302)  633-2700 


FLORIDA 

Chikjren,  Youth  and  Families  Proffam 
Dept  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services 
1317  Winewood  Boulevard 
Buikling  7,  Room  206 
Tallahassee,  FL  323990700 
(904)4884900 

GEORGIA 

Child  Care  Licensing  Sectnn 
Office  of  Regulatory  Servnes 
Department  of  Human  Resources 
PO  Box  2816 

878  Peachtree  Street  Rm.  607 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 
(404)894-5688 

HAWAII 

Department  of  Human  ServKes 
PO  Box  339 
Honolulu,  HI  96809 
Attn:  Chikj  Care  Servk^es 
(808)  586-7062 

IDAHO 

Chikj  Care  Licensing 

Division  of  Family  &  Chikjren's  Servk»s 

Department  of  Health  &  Welfare 

Statehouse 

Boise.  ID  83720 

(208)  334-5700 

INDIANA 

Licesnsing  Unit 

Indiana  Family  &  Social  Servk«  Admin. 
Diviskxi  of  Families  &  Chikjren 
402  West  Washington.  Room  W364 
Indianapolis.  IN  46204 
(317)  232-4442  (Carver) 
(317)  232-3476  (Stewart) 

IOWA 

Bureau  of  Adult  Chiklren  &  Family  ServKes 
Department  of  Human  Services 
Hoover  State  Offk»  Buikjing 
5th  Fkwr 

Des  Moines,  lA  50319 
(515)  281-6074 

KANSAS 

Chikj  Care  Lk»nsing  &  Registratkxi 
Bureau  of  Adult  &  Chikj  Care 
Landon  Buikjing.  10th  Fkx>r 
900  Jackson 
Topeka,  KS  66620 
(913)  296-1270 

KENTUCKY 

Diviskxi  of  Lk»nsing  and  Regulation 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

Cabinet  for  Human  Resources 

275  East  Main  Street  Fourth  Fkxx,  East 

Frankfort  KY  40621 

(502)  564-2800 


LOUISIANA 

Bureau  of  Ucensing 
Department  of  Social  Servwes 
PO  Box  3078 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821 
(504)  342-4131 

MAINE 

Chikj  Care  Licensing  Unit 

Bureau  of  Chikj  arxj  Family  Servnes 

Mair>e  Department  of  Human  Servnes 

State  House  Statkxi  #11 

Augusta,  ME  04333 

MARYLAND 

Chikj  Care  Administratkxi 
2701  North  Chartes  Street 
Baltimore,  MD  21218 
(301)  5540414 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Office  for  Chikjren 

1  Ashburton  Place,  Room  1111 

Boston,  MA  02108 

(617)  727-8900 

MICHIGAN 

Diviskxi  of  Chikj  Day  Care  Licer)sir\g 
Bureau  of  Regulatory  Sennces 
Department  of  Social  Servues 
PO  Box  30037 
Lansing.  Ml  48909 
(517)  37S«300 

MINNESOTA 

Division  of  Licensing 
Department  of  Human  Servk^s 
444  Lafayette  Road 
St  Paul.  MN  55155-3842 
(612)  296-3971 

MISSISSIPPI 

Chikj  Care  and  Special  Licensure 
Mississippi  Department  of  Health 
Box  1700 

Jackson,  MS  39215-1700 
(601)  987-4153 

MISSOURI 

Chikj  Care  Licensirtg 
Divison  of  Family  Servk»s 
PO  Box88 

Jefferson  City,  MO  65103 
MONTANA 

Research  &  Plarviing  Bureau 
Department  of  Family  Services 
PO  Box  8005 
Helena,  MT  59604 
(406)444-5900 
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NEBRASKA 

Early  Childhood  Licensing 
Department  of  Social  Services 
PO  Box  95026 
Uncdn,  NE  68516 
(402)  471-9205 

NEVADA 

Child  Care  Licensing 
711  East  5«h  Street 
Carson  City,  NV  89710 
(702)  687-5911 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Bureau  of  Child  Care  Standards  &  Licensing 
6  Hazen  Drive 
Concord,  NH  03301 
(603)  271^24 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bureau  of  Licensing 

Division  of  Youth  arxl  Family  Services 

Department  of  Human  Services,  CN  717 

Trenton,  NJ  08625 

(609)  292-1018 

NEW  MEXICO 

Licensing  md  Certification  Bureau 
New  Mexico  Department  of  Health 
525  Camirx)  de  Los  Marquez,  Suite  2 
Santa  Fe.NM  87501 
(505)  827^200 

NEW  YORK 

Bureau  of  Early  Childhood  Services 
40  North  Pearl  Street 
Albany,  NY  12243 
(518)  474^54 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Child  Day  Care  Licensing 
Department  of  Human  Services 
Facility  Services 
701  BartXHir  Drive 
Ralei^,  NC  27603 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Day  Care  Services 
Children  &  Family  Services 
Department  of  Human  Services 
State  Capitol 
Bismarck.  NO  58505 

OHIO 

Child  Care  Licensing  Section 
Department  of  Human  Services 
30  E.  Broad  Street,  30th  Floor 
Columbus,  OH  43215 
(614)  466-3822 


OKLAHOMA 

Reld  Operations  Division 
Department  of  Human  Services 
Box  25352 

Oklahoma  City,  OK  73105 
(405)  521-3561 

OREGON 

Department  of  Human  Resources 
Chiklren's  Services  Division 
198  Commercial  Street.  S.E. 
Salem,  OR  97310 
(503)  378-3178 

PUERTO  RICO 

Department  of  Social  Servwes 
P  0  Box  11398 
Fernandez  Jurxx)s  Statkm 
Santurce,  PR  00910 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Day  Care  Licensing 

Diviskx)  of  Community  Resources 

Department  for  Chiklren  &  Thein'  Families 

610  Mt  Pleasant  Avenue 

Provklence,  Rl  02908 

(401)  457^995 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

ChiM  Day  Care  Licensirig  Unit 
Chiklren,  Adult  and  Family  Servk«s 
Department  of  Social  Services 
Box  1520 

Columbia.  SC  29202 
(803)  734-6260 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

ChikI  Protectkx) 
Department  of  Social  Servk»s 
700  GoverrK>r's  Drive 
Pien«.  SD  57501 
(605)  773-3227 

TENNESSEE 

Social  Servk:e  Diviskm 
Department  of  Human  Servk»s 
400  Deaderick  Street 
Nashville,  TN  37248-9800 
(615)  741-7129 

TEXAS 

Ucensing  Department  W-403 

Texas  Departnient  of  Human  Servnes 

P  0  Box  149030 

Austin.  TX  78714 

(512)  450-3262 

UTAH 

0ffk»  of  Lk»nsing 
Department  of  Human  Services 
120  North  200  West.  3rd  FkMr 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84103 
(801)  5384242 


VERMONT 

Diviskxi  of  Ucensing  &  Regulatkxi 
Dept.  of  Social  &  Rehabilitative  Servnes 
103  South  Main  Street 
Waterbury,  VT  05671-2401 
802/241-2158 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Bureau  of  Day  Care  Lk»nsir)g 
Department  of  Human  ServKes 
Barbel  Plaza  South 
St  Thomas,  VI  00802 
(809)  7740930 

VIRGINIA 

Divison  of  Ucensing  Programs 
Department  of  Social  Servk»s 
8007  Discovery  Drive 
Rk:hmond,  VA  23229^99 
804/662-9036 

WASHINGTON 

Office  of  ChikJ  Care  Polk:y 

Divisk>n  of  Chikjren  &  Family  Servnes 

P  0  Box  45710  0&41 

Olympia,  WA  98504-5710 

(206)  7530204 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Family  &  Children's  ServKes 

OfTice  of  Social  Servk^es 

State  Capitol,  Buikling  6.  Room  850 

Charleston.  WV  25305 

(304)  348-7980 

WISCONSIN 

OfTice  of  Regulatk)n  &  Ucensing 
Diviskxi  of  Community  Servwes 
Department  of  Health  &  Social  Servk»s 
P  0  Box  7851 
Madison,  Wl  53707 
(608)  26&9314 

WYOMING 

Department  of  Family  ServKes 
Hathaway  Buikling.  3rd  Fkx>r 
Cheyenne,  WY  82002 
(307)  777-6595 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

HAMPSHIRE  LAW  LIBRARY 
COURTHOUSE  -  99  MAIN  STREET 
NORTHAMPTON.  MASS.  01060 
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FOUNDATION  CENTER  COOPERATING  COLLECTIONS 
Free  Funding  Information  Centers 

The  Foundation  Center  is  an  independent  national  service  organization  established  by  foundations  to  provide  an  authoritative  source  of  infornnation  on  private 
philanthropic  giving.  The  New  York,  Washington  (DC),  Cleveland,  and  San  Francisco  reference  collections  operated  by  the  Foundation  Center  offer  a  wide  variety 
of  services  and  comprehensive  collections  of  information  on  foundations  and  grants.  Cooperating  Collections  are  libraries,  community  foundations  and  other 
nonprofit  agencies  that  provide  a  core  collection  of  Foundation  Center  publications  and  a  variety  of  supplementary  materials  and  services  in  areas  useful  to 
grantseekers.  The  core  collection  consists  of : 

Foundation  Directory  1  and  2,  and  Supplement  Foundation  Grants  index  National  Data  Book  of  Foundations 

Foundation  1000  Foundation  Grants  Index  Quarterly  National  Directory  of  Corporate  Giving 

Foundation  Fundamentals  Foundation  Grants  to  Individuals  Selected  Grant  Guides 

Foundation  Giving  Literature  of  the  Nonprofit  Sector  User-Friendly  Guide 

Many  of  the  network  members  have  sets  of  private  foundation  information  returns  (IRS  Form  990-PF)  for  their  state  or  region  which  are  available  for  public  use. 
A  complete  set  of  U.S.  foundation  returns  can  be  found  at  the  New  York  and  Washington  (DC)  offices  of  the  Foundation  Center.  The  Cleveland  and  San  Francisco 
offices  contain  IRS  Form  990-PF  returns  for  the  midwestern  and  western  states,  respectively.  Those  Cooperating  Collections  marked  with  a  bullet  (•)  have  sets  of 
private  foundation  information  returns  for  their  state  or  region. 

Because  the  collections  vary  in  their  hours,  materials  and  services,  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT  YOU  CALL  EACH  COLLECTION  IN  ADVANCE.  To  check  on 
new  locations  or  current  information,  call  toll-free  1-800-424-9836. 

Reference  Collections  Operated  by  the  Foundation  Center 

The  Foundation  Center  The  Foundation  Center  The  Foundation  Center  The  Foundation  Center 

8th  Floor  ^  312  Sutter  St.,  Rm.  312  1 001  Connecticut  Ave., NW  Kent  H.  Smith  Library 

79  Fifth  Avenue  San  Francisco,  CA  941 08  Washington,  DC  20036  1 422  Euclid,  Suite  1 356 

New  York,  NY  10003  (415)397-0902  (202)331-1400  Cleveland,  OH  44115 

212-620-4230  (216)861-1933 


Alabama 

Birmingham  Public  Library 
Government  Documents 
2100  Park  Place 
Birmingham  35203 
(205)  226-3600 

Huntsville  Public  Library 
91 5  Monroe  St. 
Huntsville  35801 
(205)  532-5940 

University  of  South  Alabama 
Library  Building 
Mobile  36688 
(205)  460-7025 

Auburn  University  at  Montgomery 
Library 

7300  University  Drive 
Montgomery  361 1  7-3596 
(205)  244-3653 

Alaska 

University  of  Alaska  at  Anchorage 
Library 

3211  Providence  Drive 
Anchorage  99508 
(907)  786-1  848 

Juneau  Public  Library 
292  Marine  Way 
Juneau  99801 
(907)  586-5267 

Arizona 

Phoenix  Public  Library 
Business  &  Sciences  Unit 
12  E.  McDowell  Rd. 
Phoenix  85004 
(602)  262-4436 

Tucson  Pima  Library 
101  N.  Stone  Ave. 
Tucson  85726-7470 
(602)  791-4010 

Arkansas 

Westark  Community 
College — Borham  Library 
5210  Grand  Avenue 
Ft.  Smith  72913 
(501)  785-7133 


Central  Arkansas  Library  System 
700  Louisiana 
Little  Rock  72201 
(501)  370-5952 

Pine  Bluff-Jefferson  County  Library 
System 
200  E.  Eighth 
Pine  Bluff  71601 
(501)  534-2159 

California 

Ventura  County  Community 

Foundation 
Funding  and  Information 

Resource  Center 
1355  Del  Norte  Rd. 
Camarillo  93010 
(805)988-0196 

California  Community  Foundation 
Funding  Information  Center 
606  S.  Olive  St.,  Suite  2400 
Los  Angeles  90014-1526 
(213)413-4042 

Community  Foundation  for 
Monterey  County 
1 77  Van  Buren 
Monterey  93940 
(408)  375-9712 

Grant  &  Resource  Center  of 
Northern  California 
Building  C,  Suite  A 
2280  Benton  Dr. 
Redding  96003 
(916)  244-1219 

Riverside  City  &  County  Public 

Library 
3581  Seventh  St. 
Riverside  92502 
(714)  782-5201 

California  State  Library 
Information  &  Reference  Center 
914  Capitol  Mall-Room  301 
Sacramento  95814 
(916)  654-0261 


Nonprofit  Resource  Center 
Sacramento  Public  Library 
828  I  Street,  2nd  Floor 
Sacramento  95812-2036 
(916)522-8817 

•  San  Diego  Community  Foundation 
Funding  Information  Center 

101  West  Broadway,  Suite  1120 
San  Diego  92101 
(619)  239-8815 

•  Nonprofit  Development  Center 
Library 

1  762  Technology  Dr.,  #225 
San  Jose  951 10 
(408)452-8181 

•  Peninsula  Community  Foundation 
Funding  Information  Library 

1  700  S.  El  Camino  Real,  R301 
San  Mateo  94402-3049 
(415)  358-9392 


Santa  Barbara  Public  Library 
40  E.  Anapamu  St. 
Santa  Barbara  93101 
(805)  962-7653 

Santa  Monica  Public  Library 

1343  Sixth  St. 

Santa  Monica  90401  -1 603 

(310)458-8600 

Colorado 

Pikes  Peak  Library  Distria 
20  N.  Cascade 
Colorado  Springs  80901 
(719)473-2080 

Denver  Public  Library 
Social  Sciences  &  Genealogy 
1 357  Broadway 
Denver  80203 
(303)  640-8870 


Connecticut 

Danbury  Public  Library 
1  70  Main  St. 
Danbury  06810 
(203)  797-4527 

•  Hartford  Public  Library 
500  Main  St. 
Hartford  06103 

(203)  293-6000 

D.A.TA. 
70  Audubon  St. 
New  Haven  06510 
(203)  772-1345 

Delaware 

•  University  of  Delaware 
Hugh  Morris  Library 
Newark  19717-5267 
(302)451-2432 

Florida 

Volusia  County  Library  Center 
City  Island 

Daytona  Beach  32014-4484 
(904)  255-3765 

•  Nova  University 
Einstein  Library 
3301  College  Ave. 
Fort  Lauderdale  33314 
(305)  475-7050 

Indian  River  Community  College 
Charles  S.  Miley  Learning 
Resource  Center 
3209  Virginia  Ave. 
Fort  Pierce  34981-5599 
(407)468-4757 

•  Jacksonville  Public  Libraries 
Business,  Science  &  Documents 
122  N.  Ocean  St. 
Jacksonville  32202 

(904)  630-2665 

•  Miami-Dade  Public  Library 
Humanities/Social  Science 
101  W.  Flagler  St. 

Miami  33130 
(305)  375-5575 


Volunteer  Center  of  Greater  Orange 
County 

Nonprofit  Management 
Assistance  Center 
1000  E.  Santa  Ana  Blvd.,  Ste.  200 
Santa  Ana  92701 
(714)953-1655 


•  Orlando  Public  Library 
Social  Sciences  Department 
101  E.  Central  Blvd. 
Orlando  32801 

!»,       (407)  425-4694 

Selby  Public  Library 
1001  Blvd.  of  the  Arts 
Sarasota  34236 
(813)951-5501 

•  Tampa-Hi  I  Isborough  County 

Public  Library 
900  N.  Ashley  Drive 
Ji       Tampa  33602 
^      (813)  223-8865 

Community  Foundation  of  Palm 
Beach  &  Martin  Counties 
lie,      324  Datura  St.,  Suite  340 
West  Palm  Beach  33401 
(407)  659-6800 

Georgia 

•  Atlanta-Fulton  Public  Library 
Foundation  Collection — Ivan 

Allen  Department 
1  Margaret  Mitchell  Square 
Atlanta  30303-1089 
^  (404)730-1900 

Dalton  Regional  Library 
310Cappes  St. 
'        Dalton  30720 
(404)  278-4507 

Hawaii 

^        University  of  Hawaii 
Hamilton  Library 
2550  The  Mall 
Honolulu  96822 
(808)956-7214 

•  Hawaii  Community  Foundation 
Hawaii  Resource  Center 

222  Merchant  St.,  Second  Floor 
Honolulu  9681 3 
(808)  537-6333 

^  Idaho 

•  Boise  Public  Library 
715  S.  Capitol  Blvd. 
Boise  83702 

(208)  384-4024 

•  Caldwell  Public  Library 
1 01 0  Dearborn  St. 

\iM      Caldwell  83605 
(208)  459-3242 

Illinois 

•  Donors  Forum  of  Chicago 

53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Suite  430 
lit       Chicago  60604-3608 
(312)431-0265 

V'-'  •  Evanston  Public  Library 
s";       1 703  Orrlngton  Ave. 

Evanston  60201 

(708)  866-0305 

^-       Rock  Island  Public  Library 

401  -  19th  St. 
ciiiJ!      Rock  Island  61 201 

(309)  788-7627 

•  Sangamon  State  University 
»  Library 

Shepherd  Road 
Springfield  62794-9243 
ji(«c  (217)786-6633 

I 


Indiana 

•  Allen  County  Public  Library 
900  Webster  St. 
Ft.  Wayne  46802 
(219)  424-0544 

Indiana  University  Northwest 
3400  Broadway 
Gary  46408 
(219)  980-6582 

•  Indianapolis-Marion  County 

Public  Library 
Social  Sciences 
40  W.  St.  Clair 
Indianapolis  46206 

(317)  269-1733 

Iowa 

•  Cedar  Rapids  Public  Library 
Foundation  Center  Collection 
500  First  St.,  SE 
Cedar  Rapids  52401 
(319)  398-5123 

•  Southwestern  Community  College 
Learning  Resource  Center 

1501  W.  Townline  Rd. 
Creston  50801 
(515)  782-7081 

•  Public  Library  of  Des  Moines 
1 00  Locust 

Des  Moines  50309-1 791 
(515)283-4152 

Kansas 

•  Topeka  Public  Library 
1515  W.  10th  St. 
Topeka  66604 
(913)233-2040 

•  Wichita  Public  Library 
223  S.  Main  St. 
Wichita  67202 
(316)262-0611 

Kentucky 

Western  Kentucky  University 
Helm-Cravens  Library 
Bowling  Green  421 01  -3576 
(502)  745-6125 

•  Louisville  Free  Public  Library 
301  York  Street 
Louisville  40203 

(502)  561-8617 

Louisiana 

•  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  Library 
Centroplex  Branch  Grants 

Collection 
1 20  St.  Louis 
Baton  Rouge  70802 
(504)  389-4960 

Beauregard  Parish  Library 
1 201  West  First  Street 
De  Ridder  70634 

(318)  463-6217 

•  New  Orleans  Public  Library 
Business  &  Science  Division 
219  Loyola  Ave. 

New  Orleans  70140 
(504)  596-2580 

•  Shreve  Memorial  Library 
424  Texas  St. 
Shreveport  71120-1523 
(318)  226-5894 


Maine 

•  University  of  Southern  Maine 
Office  of  Sponsored  Research 
246  Deering  Ave.,  Rm.  628 
Portland  04103 

(207)  780-4871 

Maryland 

•  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 
Social  Science  &  History 
400  Cathedral  St. 
Baltimore  21201 

(301)  396-5430 

Massachusetts 

•  Associated  Grantmakers  of 

Massachusetts 

294  Washington  St.,  Suite  840 
Boston  02108 
(61  7)  426-2606 

•  Boston  Public  Library 
Humanities  Reference 
666  Boylston  St 
Boston  02117 

(61 7)  536-5400 

Western  Massachusetts  Funding 
Resource  Center 
65  Elliot  St. 

Springfield  01 101-1 730 
(413)  732-3175 

•  Worcester  Public  Library 
Grants  Resource  Center 
Salem  Square 
Worcester  01 608 

(508)  799-1655 

Michigan 

•  Alpena  County  Library 
211  N.  First  St. 
Alpena  49707 

(517)  356-6188 

•  Universityof  Michigan-Ann  Arbor 
Graduate  Library 

Reference  &  Research  Services 

Department 
Ann  Arbor  481 09-1 205 
(313)664-9373 

•  Battle  Creek  Community 

Foundation 
Southwest  Michigan  Funding 

Resource  Center 
2  Riverwalk  Centre 
34  W.  Jackson  St. 
Battle  Creek  4901 7-3505 
(616)  962-2181 

•  Henry  Ford  Centennial  Library 
Adult  Services 

1 6301  Michigan  Ave. 
Dearborn  481 26 
(313)943-2330 

•  Wayne  State  University 
Purdy/Kresge  Library 
5265  Cass  Avenue 
Detroit  48202 
(313)577-6424 

•  Michigan  State  University  Libraries 
Social  Sciences/Humanities 
Main  Library 

East  Lansing  48824-1 048 
(517)  353-8818 

•  Farmington  Community  Library 
32737  West  12  Mile  Rd. 
Farmington  Hills  48018 

(313)  553-0300 


•  University  of  Michigan — Flint 
Library 

Flint  48502-2186 

(313)  762-3408 

•  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library 
Business  Dept. — 3rd  Floor 
60  Library  Plaza  NE 
Grand  Rapids  49503-3093 
(616)456-3600 

•  Michigan  Technological  University 
Van  Pelt  Library 

1 400  Townsend  Dr. 
Houghton  49931 
(906)  487-2507 

•  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Area  Public 

Schools 

Office  of  Compensatory  Education 
460  W.  Spruce  St. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  49783-1 874 
(906)  635-6619 

•  Northwestern  Michigan  College 
Mark  &  Helen  Osterin  Library 

1 701  E.  Front  St. 
Traverse  City  49684 
(616)922-1060 

Minnesota 

•  Duluth  Public  Library 
520  W.  Superior  St. 
Duluth  55802 

(218)  723-3802 

Southwest  State  University 
University  Library 
Marshall  56258 
(507)  537-61 76 

•  Minneapolis  Public  Library 
Sociology  Department 
300  Nicollet  Mall 
Minneapolis  55401 

(612)  372-6555 

Rochester  Public  Library 
11  First  St.  SE 
Rochester  55904-3777 
(507)  285-8002 

St.  Paul  Public  Library 
90  W.  Fourth  St. 
St.  Paul  55102 
(612)292-6307 

Mississippi 

Jackson/Hinds  Library  System 
300  N.  State  St. 
Jackson  39201 
(601 )  968-5803 

Missouri 

•  clearinghouse  for  Midcontinent 

Foundations 
University  of  Missouri 
5110  Cherry  St. 
Kansas  City  64113-0680 
(816)  235-1176 

•  Kansas  City  Public  Library 
311  E.  12th  St. 

Kansas  City  64111 
(816)  221-9650 

•  Metropolitan  Association  for 

Philanthropy,  Inc. 
5615  Pershing  Avenue,  Suite  20 
St.  Louis  63112 

(314)  361-3900 

•  Springfield-Greene  County  Library 
397  E.  Central 

Springfield  65802 
(41 7)  869-9400 


Library 


Montana 

Eastern  Montana  College  Library 
Special  Collections — Grants 
1 500  North  30th  St. 
Billings  59101-0298 
(406)  657-1662 

Bozeman  Public  Library 
220  E.  Lamme 
Bozeman  59715 
(406)  586-4787 

Montana  State  Library 
Library  Services 
1515  E.  6th  Ave. 
Helena  59620 
(406)  444-3004 

Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska — Lincoln 
Love  Library 
1 4th  &  R  Streets 
Lincoln  68588-0410 
(402)  472-2848 

W.  Dale  Clark  Library 
Social  Sciences  Department 
215  S.  15th  St. 
Omaha  68102 
(402)  444-4826 

Nevada 

Las  Vegas-Clark  County  Library 
District 
833  Las  Vegas  Blvd.  North 
Las  Vegas  89101 
(702)  382-5280 

Washoe  County  Library 
301  S.  Center  St. 
Reno  89501 
(702)  785-4010 

New  Hampshire 

New  Hampshire  Charitable  Fund 
One  South  St. 
Concord  03302-1 335 
(603)  225-6641 

Plymouth  State  College 
Herbert  H.  Lamson  Library 
Plymouth  03264 
(603)  535-2258 

New  Jersey 

Cumberland  County  Library 
New  Jersey  Room 
800  E.  Commerce  St. 
Bridgeton  08302 
(609)  453-2210 

Free  Public  Library  of  Elizabeth 
1 1  S.  Broad  St. 
Elizabeth  07202 
(908)354-6060 

Support  Center  of  New  Jersey 

Resource  Library 

1 7  Academy  St.,  Suite  51 7 

Newark  07102 

(201)643-5774 

County  College  of  Morris 
Learning  Resource  Center 
21 4  Center  Grove  Rd. 
Randolph  07869 
(201)328-5296 

New  jersey  State  Library 
Governmental  Reference  Services 
1 85  West  Stete  St. 
Trenton  08625-0520 
(609)  292-6220 


New  Mexico 

Albuquerque  Community  Foundation 
3301  Menual  NE,  Ste.  22 
Albuquerque  871 76-6960 
(505)  883-6240 

•  New  Mexico  State  Library 
Information  Services 

325  Don  Caspar 
Santa  Fe  87503 
(505)  827-3824 

New  York 

•  New  York  State  Library 
Humanities  Reference 
Cultural  Education  Center 
Empire  State  Plaza 
Albany  1 2230 
(518)474-5355 

Suffolk  Cooperative  Library  System 
627  N.  Sunrise  Service  Rd. 
Bel  Iport  11713 
(516)  286-1600 

New  York  Public  Library 
Fordham  Branch 
2556  Bainbridge  Ave. 
Bronx  10458 
(212)220-6575 

Brooklyn  In  Touch  Information 
Center,  Inc. 

One  Hanson  Place — Room  2504 
Brooklyn  11243 
(718)  230-3200 

•  Buffalo  &  Erie  County  Public 

Library 

History  Department 
Lafayette  Square 
Buffalo  14203 
(716)  858-7103 

Huntington  Public  Library 
338  Main  St. 
Huntington  11 743 
(516)  427-5165 

Queens  Borough  Public  Library 
Social  Sciences  Division 
89-11  Merrick  Blvd. 
Jamaica  11432 
(71 8)  990-0700 

•  Levittown  Public  Library 
1  Bluegrass  Lane 
Levittown  1 1 756 

(516)  731-5728 

New  York  Public  Library 
Countee  Cullen  Branch  Library 
104  W.  136th  St. 
New  York  1 0030 
(212)  491-2070 

SUNYatOld  Westbury 
Library 

223  Store  Hill  Rd. 
Old  Westbury  1 1 568 
(516)  876-3156 

Adriance  Memorial  Library 
Special  Services  Department 
93  Market  St. 
Poughkeepsie  1 2601 
(914)  485-3445 

•  Rochester  Public  Library 
Business,  Economics  &  Law 
1 1 5  South  Avenue 
Rochester  1 4604 

(716)  428-7328 

•  Onondaga  County  Public  Library 
447  S.  SalinaSt. 

Syracuse  1 3202-2494 
(315)  448-4636 


Utica  Public  Library 
303  Genesee  St. 
Utica  13501 
(315)735-2279 

•  White  Plains  Public  Library 
100  Marti  ne  Ave. 

White  Plains  10601 
(914)  422-1480 

North  Carolina 

•  Asheville-Buncombe  Technical 

Community  College 
Learning  Resources  Center 
340  Victoria  Rd. 
Asheville  28801 
(704)  254-4960 

•  The  Duke  Endowment 
200  S.  Tryon  St.,  Suite  1 1 00 
Charlotte  28202 

(704)  376-0291 

Durham  County  Public  Library 
301  North  Roxboro 
Durham  27702 
(919)560-0110 

•  State  Library  of  North  Carolina 
Government  and  Business 

Services 

Archives  BIdg.,  109  E.  Jones  St. 
Raleigh  27601 
(919)  733-3270 

•  Winston-Salem  Foundation 
310  W.  4th  St.,  Suite  229 
Winston-Salem  27101-2889 
(919)  725-2382 

North  Dakota 

•  North  Dakota  State  University 

Library 
Fargo  58105 
(701)  237-8886 

Ohio 

Stark  County  District  Library 

Humanities 

715  Market  Ave.  N. 

Canton  44702 

(216)452-0665 

•  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  & 

Hamilton  County 
Grants  Resource  Center 
800  Vine  St. — Library  Square 
Cincinnati  45202-2071 
(513)  369-6940 

Columbus  Metropolitan  Library 
Business  and  Tecnnology 
96  S.  Grant  Ave. 
Columbus  4321 5 
(614)645-2590 

•  Dayton  &  Montgomery  County 

Public  Library 
First  Floor,  East  Side 
215  E.  Third  St. 
Dayton  45402 
(513)  227-9500x211 

•  Toledo-Lucas  County  Public 

Library 

Social  Sciences  Department 
325  Michigan  St. 
Toledo  43624-1 61 4 
(419)  259-5245 

Ohio  University — Zanesville 
Community  Education 
Department 
1425  Newark  Rd. 
Zanesville  43701 
(614)  453-0762 


Oklahoma 

•  Oklahoma  City  University 
Dulaney  Browne  Library 
2501  N.  Blackwelder 
Oklahoma  City  73106 
(405)  521-5072 

•  Tulsa  City-County  Library 
400  Civic  Center 

Tulsa  74103 
(91 8)  596-7944 

Oregon 

Oregon  Institute  of  Technology 
Library 

3201  Campus  Dr. 
Klamath  Falls  97601-8801 
(503)  885-1 773 

•  Pacific  Non-Profit  Network 
Grantsmanship  Resource  Library 
33  N.  Central,  Suite  211 
Medford  97501 

(503)  779-6044 

•  Multnomah  County  Library 
Government  Documents 
801  SW  Tenth  Ave. 
Portland  97205 
(503)248-5123 

Oregon  State  Library 
State  Library  Building 
Salem  97310 
(503)  378-4277 

Pennsylvania 

Northampton  Community  College 
Learning  Resources  Center 
3835  Green  Pond  Rd. 
Bethlehem  18017 
(215)861-5360 

•  Erie  County  Library  System 
27  South  Park  Row 

Erie  16501 
(814)451-6927 

Dauphin  County  Library  System 
Central  Library 
1 01  Walnut  St. 
Harrisburg  17101 
(717)234-4961 

Lancaster  County  Public  Library 
1 25  N.  Duke  St. 
Lancaster  1 7602 
(717)  394-2651 

•  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
Regional  Foundation  Center 
Logan  Square 
Philadelphia  19103 
(215)686-5423 

•  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 
Foundation  Collection 
4400  Forbes  Ave. 
Pittsburgh  15213-4080 
(412)622-3114 

Pocono  Northeast  Development 
Fund 

James  Pettinger  Memorial  Library 
1151  Oak  St. 
Pittston  18640-3755 
(717)  655-5581 

Reading  Public  Library 
1 00  South  Fifth  St. 
Reading  19602 
(215)478-6355 


Rhode  Island 

•  Providence  Public  Library 
150  Empire  St. 
Providence  02906 

(401)  521-7722 

South  Carolina 

•  Charleston  County  Library 
404  King  St. 
Charleston  29403 

(803)  723-1645 

•  South  Carolina  State  Library 
1 500  Senate  St. 
Columbia  29211 

(803)  734-8666 

South  Dakota 

Nonprofit  Grants  Assistance  Center 
Business  &  Education  Institute 
Washington  Street,  East  Hall 
Dakota  State  University 
Madison  57042 
(605)  256-5555 

•  South  Dakota  State  Library 

800  Governors  Drive 
Pierre  57501 -2294 
(605)  773-5070 

(800)  592-1841  (SD  residents) 

Sioux  Falls  Area  Foundation 
141  N.  Main  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Sioux  Falls  57102-1134 
(605)  336-7055 

Tennessee 

I   •  Knox  County  Public  Library 
500  W.  Church  Ave. 
Knoxville  37902 
(615)544-5700 

•  Memphis  &  Shelby  County  Public 

Library 

1 850  Peabody  Ave. 
Memphis  38104 
(901)  725-8877 

I    •  Nashville  Public  Library 

Business  Information  Division 
8th  Ave.  N.  &  Union 
Nashville  37203 
(615)  862-5843 

'  Texas 

•  Community  Foundation  of  Abilene 
Funding  Information  Library 

500  N.  Chestnut,  Suite  1509 
Abilene  79604 
(915)676-3883 

•  Amarillo  Area  Foundation 
700  First  National  Place 

801  S.  Fillmore 
Amarillo  79101 
(806)  376-4521 


•  Hogg  Foundation  for  Mental 

Health 

Will  C.  Hogg  Bidg.,  Room  301 
Inner  Campus  Dr. 
University  of  Texas 
Austin  7871 3 
(512)471-5041 

•  Corpus  Christi  State  University 
Library 

Reference  Dept. 
6300  Ocean  Dr. 
Corpus  Christi  78412 
(512)994-2608 

•  Dallas  Public  Library 
Urban  Information 
1515  Young  St. 
Dallas  75211 

(214)  670-1487 

•  El  Paso  Community  Foundation 
1 61 6  Texas  Commerce  Building 
El  Paso  79901 

(915)  533-4020 

•  Funding  Information  Center  of  Fort 

Worth 

Texas  Christian  University  Library 
2800  S.  University  Dr. 
Ft.  Worth  76129 
(817)921-7664 

•  Houston  Public  Library 
Bibliographic  Information  Center 
500  McKinney 

Houston  77002 
(713)  236-1313 

Longview  Public  Library 
222  W.  Cotton  St. 
Longview  75601 
(903)  237-1352 

Lubbock  Area  Foundation,  Inc 
502  Texas  Commerce  Bank 
Building 
Lubbock  79401 
(806)  762-8061 

•  Funding  Information  Center 
530  McCullough,  Suite  600 
San  Antonio  78212-8270 
(512)  227-4333 

North  Texas  Center  for  Nonprofit 
Management 
624  Indiana,  Suite  307 
Witchita  Falls  76301 
(817)322-4961 

Utah 

•  Salt  Lake  City  Public  Library 
209  East  500  South 

Salt  Lake  City  841 11 
(801 )  524-8200 


Vermont 

•  Vermont  Dept.  of  Libraries 
Reference  &  Law  Info.  Services 
109  State  St. 

Montpelier  05609 
(802)  828-3268 

Virginia 

•  Hampton  Public  Library 
4207  Victoria  Blvd. 
Hampton  23669 

(804)  727-1312 

•  Richmond  Public  Library 
Business,  Science  &  Technology 
101  East  Franklin  St. 
Richmond  23219 

(804)  780-8223 

•  Roanoke  City  Public  Library 

System 
Central  Library 
706  S.  Jefferson  St. 
Roanoke  2401 6 
(703)981-2477 

Washington 

Mid-Columbia  Library 
405  South  Dayton 
Kennewick  99336 
(509)586-3156 

•  Seattle  Public  Library 
Science,  Social  Science 
1 000  Fourth  Ave. 
Seattle  98104 

(206)  386-4620 

•  Spokane  Public  Library 
Funding  Information  Center 
West  811  Main  Ave. 
Spokane  99201 

(509)  838-3364 

Greater  Wenatchee  Community 
Foundation  at  the  Wenatchee 
Public  Library 

310  Douglas  St. 

Wenatchee  98807 

(509)  662-5021 

West  Virginia 

•  Kanawha  County  Public  Library 
1 23  Capitol  St. 

Charleston  25304 
(304)  343-4646 

Wisconsin 

•  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
Memorial  Library 

728  State  St. 
Madison  53706 
(608)  262-3242 

•  Marquette  University  Memorial 

Library 

Foundation  Collection 
1 41 5  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 
Milwaukee  53233 
(414)  288-1515 


Wyoming 

•  Natrona  County  Public  Library 
307  E.  2nd  St. 

Casper  82601-2598 
(307)237-4935 

•  Laramie  County  Community 

College 

Instructional  Resource  Center 
1400  E.  College  Dr. 
Cheyenne  82007-3299 
(307)  778-1206 

Teton  County  Library 
320  S.  King  St. 
Jackson  83001 
(307)  733-2164 

Rock  Springs  Library 
400  C  St. 

Rock  Springs  82901 
(307)  362-6212 

Australia 

Australian  Association  of 
Philanthropy 
20  Queen  St.,  8th  floor 
Melbourne  3000 
03-614-1491 

Canada 

Canadian  Centre  for  Philanthropy 
Resource  Center 
1329  Bay  St.,  Suite  200 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2C4 
(416)515-0764 

England 

Charities  Aid  Foundation 
114/118  Southampton  Row 
London  WC1 B  5AA 
71-831-7798 

Japan 

Foundation  Library  Center  of  Japan 
Elements  Shinjuku  BIdg.  3F 

2-  1-14  Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku 
Tokyo  1 60 

03-  350-1857 

Mexico 

Biblioteca  Benjamin  Franklin 
American  Embassy,  USICA 
Londres  1 6 

Mexico  City  6,  DF  06600 
905-211-0042 

Puerto  Rico 

University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Ponce  Technological  College 

Library 

Box  7186 

Ponce  00732 

809-844-8181 

Universidad  del  Sagrado  Corazon 
M.M.T.  Guevara  Library 
Santurce  00914 
809-728-1515  X  357 


Participants  in  the  Cooperating  Collections  Network  are  libraries  or  nonprofit  information  centers  that  provide  fundraising  information  or  other  funding-related 
technical  assistance  in  their  communities.  Cooperating  Collections  agree  to  provide  free  public  access  to  a  basic  collection  of  Foundation  Center  publications  during 
a  regular  schedule  of  hours,  offering  free  funding  research  guidance  to  all  visitors.  Many  also  provide  a  variety  of  special  services  for  local  nonprofit  organizations, 
using  staff  or  volunteers  to  prepare  special  materials,  organize  workshops,  or  conduct  orientations. 

The  Foundation  Center  welcomes  inquiries  from  libraries  or  information  centers  in  the  U.S.A.  interested  in  providing  this  type  of  public  information  service.  If 
you  are  interested  in  establishing  a  funding  information  library  for  the  use  of  nonprofit  organizations  in  your  area,  or  in  learning  more  about  the  program,  please 
write  to:  Judith  Margolin,  Vice  President  for  Public  Services,  The  Foundation  Center,  79  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1 0003-3076. 
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Massachusetts  Trial  Court  Child  Care  Project 
Office  of  the  Chief  Administrative  Justice 
Planning  and  Development  Department 

2  Center  Plaza 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108-1905 
Teh  (617)  742-8383 


